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For the Register. 
POPERY AND THE FATHERS. 
Mr. Eprror,—A few Sundays ago [ exchanged 
pulpits with a brother minister settled in a vil- 
lage within a score of miles from the city ; and 
while I was dining with the minister's excellent 
right hand man, near the Church, in roshed 
through outer and inner door, without the for- 
mality of touching bell o -ker or knuckle at 
either, a very eatnest looking gentleman. With- 
out apology or preamble he at once asked for 
the use of the Unitarian pulpit that afternoon to 
batter down the Pope and Catholic Church from 
it. Said he was agent ofthe Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and was going round the country in the 
spirit of a 2d Luther to complete the Reforma- 
tion, which had unfortunately stopped half-way 
ever since the Ist Luther for want of some such 
zealous apostles. As I was a stranger in the 
Church he wanted, I turned him over at once to 
the hospitable » cht hand man for his answer. 
He, like a Christian-hearted Amphytrion, as he 
is, at once pressed the Protestant zealot to take 
dinner, and then assured him that what he ask- 
ed could not be permitied. ‘I preached in the 
Orthodox Church here this forenoon,”’ said the 
ardent opponent of the Pepe, ‘‘and yours is the 
only other Church in the village, and I have not 
time before the bell rings to getto the Methodist 
three miles off.’' For all that, our host unre- 
lentingly told him to go back to the Orthodox 
Society, for they would hear him abuse Catho- 
lies with more sympathy twice a day, than Uni- 
tarians would once. So the frustrated denoun- 
cer of the Scarlet Lady brought his meal to a 
summary conclusion, and hasted off to get to the 
Methodists before the sermon had begun. Before 


he went, however, in answer toa suggestion | sin and the Son were not.” 


that it would seem a more natural course for 


it Consubstantiation instead of Transubstantia- 
tion. Hatred of popery and the monstrous na- 
ture of the doctrine have gradually driven it from 
the acknowledgments of Protestants, even where 
it still stands in their Articles and Catechisms ; 
but it is very clear to me, Patristic authority is 
just as strong for it and all its adjacent tenets as 
for the Trinity and Atonement , and it is about 
as much needed for the latter as for the former. 
Are not the English Puseyites finding out that 
it is all a mistake to think of finding a Trinity in 
the Bible’ Learned Catholies have long said 
so. Itis one of ne standing jokes against 
Trinitarian rejecters of the Church Fathers. I 
recollect when ‘‘Middleton on the Greek Arti- 
cle’? was making its first sensation, old Father 
G., a profound Classicist shaking his head and 
saying, ‘‘a fine state of things you Protestants 
have got Theology into, to be rejoicing and tri- 
umphing that a great doctrine of religion like 
the Trinity may find its support in fanciful spec- 
ulatiogs on an Article!” 

I have -conceded that the Fathers of the 
Church teach the Orthodox doctrines without 
alarm for Unitarianism, because they teach that 
too, strange as it may seem. The fact is, Pa- 
tristic authority is an instrument on which all 
kinds of tunes may be played, some of them 
very strange and unpleasing tunes, not to say 
unseemly, Those holy men seem to rise supe- 
rior sometimes to the scruples of truthfulness 
when the benefit of the Church apparently re- 
quired it. They have borne such contradictory 
testimony that it is uncertain what was their 
real belief, but very certain that, whatever it 
was, quotations from them cannot be depended 
on for establishing a point. Learned Catholics 
themselves, like Petavius and Huet, have felt 
obliged to accuse the teachers of the early 
Church of Arianism. If we are allowed to se- 
lect passages from their writings we can prove 
them good Unitariane. Justin Martin says, 
**Next afler God we adore and love that Word 
who is derived from the ineffable and unbegot- 
ten God.”” And again in speaking of the Lo- 
gos, ‘‘than whom a more royal and just ruler, 
after God the Father, we know not one.”’ 
Tertullian writes, “God was not always a 
Father or Judge, since he could not be a Father 
before he had a Son, nor a Judge before there 
was any sin ; and there was a time when both 
He writes in this 
unerthodox way though the question of the 


him to address the Catholics themselves than to | Trinity was controverted in his day, for he tells 


stir up Protestant bigotry by preaching in villa- 
ges where there dwelt not-one papist, he replied 
candidly enough that he preached to get Protes- 
tant money wherewith to convert the Papists. 

This is 2 specimen of the spirit in which the 
operations of the Protestant Alliance are to be 
conducted. ‘The ingident sent me home more 
favorably disposed to the Church cf what Car- 
lyle called the ‘old Chimera at Rome’’ than I 
ever felt before ; and I at once plunged into all 


us that the Sabellians, who were avowed Uni- 
tarians, when they met any of their opponents, 
used to ask, ‘‘well, my friends, do we believe in 
one God or three !”’ 

Lactantius is as explicit as Dr. Priestley. 
“Our Savior taught that there is but one God, 
and that He alone is to be worshipped ; nor did 
he ever say once himself that he wag God., For 
he had not been faithful to his trust, if, when he 
was sent to take away polytheism, and assert 


the old Catholic books I could lay hands on, in| the unity of God, he had introduced another 


hopes of finding (perverse as was the wish) 
something strong and hard enough to break a 
tooth or two of the Protestant Association in 
some of its envious bites. For that the Ortho- 
dox should be so bitter against a mighty Chareh 
whose principles are so much like their own, 
does sorely tempt me to suspoct a little envy and 
Jealousy toward a more successful competitor at 
the same weapons. But I found I could not be- 
come a Catholic. In spite of all the zealous aids 
of the Protestant Association to this end, I could 
not swallow the Pope. That Holy Alliance 
has been more successful in this way with some 
distinguished converts to Catholicity in this 
neighborhood, but my fauces have not yet been 
sufficiently lubricated to bolt the 

“Friars black, white and gray, 

With all their trumpery.’’ 


I should not wonder, however, if this Alliance 
goes on blackening the old Chimera and making 
the “Infallible Church’? so much more fallible 
than it really is, that the result should be to dis- 
gust many generous minds out of Protestantism, 
when they discover the falsehood of many of 
these vulgar prejudices of Calvinistic bigotry. 
They will find when they travel to Catholic 
countries, even in Rome itself, if I may judge 
from my own experience, that the real and prac- 
tical errors of Popery have been so exaggerated 
and caricatured to them, that they will feel in- 
clined, by way of amends, to a generous sympa- 
thy with them, rushing from extreme to extreme. 

The strong ground maintained by my old 
Catholic -books is Tradition and the Fathers ; 
and they proved to me pretty clearly that all 
Trinitarians, and especially all Episcopalians, 
ought to be Catholics ;—and Roman Catholics; 
not merely Catholics in the sense in which our 
worthy Episcopal friends of the High Church 
give themselves airs sometimes. To be consist- 
ent they ought to believe in Transubstantiation, 
&c. It is not strange that the Puseyites are 
fighting for the Real Presence, and: then soon 
after by natural affinity dropping into the arms 
of His Holiness on the seven hills. The argu- 
ments forthe Trinity, &c., stand on the same 
plane with those for Transubstantiation, &c. 
Neither can be proved from the Bible; both may 
frow the Fathers. Establish them first by aid 
of thes, old gentlemen, and then there is some- 
thing ™ Scripture that may be interpreted in 
their favor. Gu: it will not do to begin with 
Scripture. Proesant Trinitariane think they 
do so, and that they gad their doctrine there ; 
page hat \l, they have been taught 

mptare DY the light which those old 
men’s traditions. throw on it, and of eduiee’ te 
terpret it in hatMeny with them Calvinists 
stand on Tradition like Romanis, only they do 
not confess it ; making Off more point of resem. 
blance in addition to those ‘acknowledgeq . ang 
all explaining their bigoted rivalry on the ojg 
maxim that two of a trade cannot agree. 

Why then do they not hold to the Real Pres- 
ence? They ought to. Luther and the Luther- 
ans did, and the Charch of England ‘did in some 
of its formularies, hard as they tried to dodge 
this doctrine. We have a letter from Luther in 
which he regrets that the Fathers, &e., were 80 
strong on the point he could not give it up, 
though extremely desirous because it would 
Spite the Pope so sorely. So he retained it with 
me of a syllable, to broaden the line be- 

n the old Church and the Refozmed, calling 


_ 


¥ 


beside the true God. This had been not to 
preach the doctrine of one God, nor to do the 
business of Him who sent him, but his own.”’ 
Pretty plain Unitarianism that, is it not t”’ 
And equally satisfactory is Origen’s when he 
says; ‘‘lf we understand what prayer is, care 
must be taken that no derivative being be the 
object of prayer, no not Christ himself, but only 
the God and Father of the universe, to whom 
also our Savior himself prayed, as we have be- 
fore expounded, and as he teaches us to pray. 
For when one said to him, teach us to pray, he 
does not teach us to pray to himself, but to his 
Father, saying, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven, 
&c.”’ Would not this read very naturally were 
it a communication or even editorial 7g the Chris- 
tian Register ! > 

Clement of Alexandria too would have made 
an acceptable correspondent for you. In his 
latter writings he almost invariably represents 
Christ as a subordinate and created being. Eu- 
sebius the historian always does. 


But we are sometimes told, these writers are 
Unitarians only for a special purpose. When 
that is served, then they are as Orthodox as 
needful to serve some other purpose. When 
addresssing Jews or philosophical theists, to 
recommend Christianity they preached the Di- 
vine Unity, as the Trinity might have diawn 
upon them the imputation of polytheism. But 
when something like polytheism would be a rec- 
vmmendation to the new faith, then of course the 
Trinity would be made the most of. This is 
sometimes tenderly characterised as ‘‘the reserve 
of the Fathers respecting the Trinity, &c.” 
Reserve! l ask any one with an eye to read 
the passages I have just quoted and say if there 
is any ‘reserve’ abéut them. Could the Trinity 
be more explicitly denied? Fine reserve truly 
to tell direct falsehoods! So these holy men, it 
appears, have got themse}ves and their admirers 
into something like a dilemma. For it must 
either be said that for the good of the cause 
and the glory of God, they fibbed occasionally on 
a pinch ; or else they chauged their minds so 
often, or had so little knowledge what they 
were about or so little settled confidence in their 
opinions that their testimony would be soon 
ruled out of any court of inquiry. Their ‘*Gos- 
pel of today,’’ not being their Gospel of yester- 
day or tomorrow, was of course not the Ever- 
Jasting Gospel. 

Besides, the Discipline of the Secret, as Cath- 
olics term this supposed reserve of the early 
teachers, it is maintained, by more learned men 
than ever I expect to be, only applied to the 
rites of baptism and the Eucharist, and required 
no concealment of dogmas. Let who will con- 
sult the learned Tentzelius and the still more 
learned Casaubon, &c., for proof that it was 
only these ceremonies were made_mysteries of, 





in imitation of the Heathen mysteries of Eleusis, 
&c. In extending the concealment to doctrines 
and thickening the mystery by means of a lie, 
these venerable fibbers must have done it with- 
Out orders and volunteered untruth. Rather 
than charge such saints with a disinterested love 
of lying, it is pleasanter to put them on the softer 
horn of the dilemma and suppose they were not 
very cleatheaded nor systematically persistent ir 
their views. Many philosophical speculations 
were floating about in their theological atmo- 
sphere, which settled down at different times 








and in different ways on different minds; ana 


the good Fathers might with perfect honesty 
speak and write inconsistently about them at 
different periods :—as our preachers now vary 
from themselves as well as from each other in 
philosophical speculations, on metaphysics, tran- 
scendentalism, materialism, mesmerism, phre- 
nology, &c., which are not of the essence of the 
Gospel any more than the hypotheses of the 
Trinity or Transubstantiation. When we have 
become ‘‘the Fathers,” posterity may wonder 
and dispute and laugh a little about our notions, 
And doubtless the best of us (or those who con- 
sider themselves so), our most eloquent Chrys- 
ostoms, who if they du not speak with golden 
mouths write with golden pens, are doomed in 
the progress of enlightenment to the neglect 
which is rescuing the Seraphic and Angelic 
Doctors of old from ridicule and contempt by 
consigning them to oblivion. Already in large 
libraries we have to say, ‘‘The Fathers, where 
are they!’’ fur they are non-spparent; and the 
{ Prophets of past ages do not live for ever in their 
books. So must it ever be. Unlike Saturn 
the children devour the Fathers ; and not often 
in the flattering sense of that verb when applied 
to books. H. G. E. 








CHRISTIAN {NSTRUCTION. 


Let me here say what I mean by Christian 
instruction. I do not mean any theological sys- 
tem, any creed of a sect as such, but simply that 
truth revéaled in the spirit, the life, the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth, which all believers in him 
substantially accept. I mean that truth which 
makes known our filial relation to God, our fra- 
ternal relation to man ; which discloses the evil 
of sin, unfolds’ the unearthly beauty and un- 
speakable desirableness of virtue, declares the 
supremacy of our spiritual nature, and insists 
upon loyalty to that as the one thing needful. 
I mean that idea of life, with the law of duty 
growing. out of it, which represents man as born 
to be an immortal seeker after truth, and good- 
ness, and God ; and regards all experience and 
discipline as having for their final cause, prog- 
ress towards perfection. I mean tha doctrine 
which makes the salvation of the sotily by its 
redemption from iniquity, the right development 
of all its faculties and affections, the end of ex- 
istence. I mean that doctrine, in all the severity 
of its justice and all the tenderness of its merey, 
in all the terror of its retribution and all the 
grace of its forgiveness, in all the solemnity of 
its warnings and all the encouragements of its 
promises, in all its wise counsels and all its rich 
consolations. I mean that doctrine which is the 
absolute and central moval truth ; “which, as a 
fountain, nourishes the roots of virtue, and sends 
out refreshment to toil ; which, as a sun, sheds 
light ali abroad, resting on mountaia-tops and 
penetrating dark valleys; which, as a friend, 
should nowhere be a stranger or an unwelcoine 
guest, but rather he greeted in all places as an 
angel- presence ; that doctrine, not as some sup- 
pose, sent only to frown on sin and sympathise 
with sorrow, and point to the heaven beyond the 
grave as the sole depository of its rewards and 
blessings, bn: designed also to cheer and elevate 
the dwellers on earth, to rejoice with joy, to 


and.now the kingdom of God may be continually 
coming ; that religion may be in honest work as 
well as in fervent prayer; smile by the fireside 
of home as well as be reverent at church ; infuse 
justice, integrity, purity, peace; come as a 
sanctifying, cheerful, hopeful spirit into all 
scenes, interests, pleasures and pursuits, that 
are not in themselves false and evil ; 1 mean that 
doctrine, in all the varieties of its statement and 
all the modes of its application, when I say, that 
for the explanation and enforcement of Christian 
instruction by special instrumentalities and posi- 
tive institutions, there is peculiar need, in a 
large and growing city ; and that for this spe- 
cific purpose many spaces must be left among 
out dwellings, workshops and ware-houses for 


the ie. ON . B. Fox. 


MAN IS HERE. 


The demand for Christian instruction may be 
presented by bare allusion to the fact,—that a 
city is composed of men. Man is here ; man the 
sinner, the sufferer, the mortal and the immortal. 
Man is here, to solve by thought, by fearful in- 
ward and outward experiences, the prolem of 
life. Manis here, with the perilous gifts of 
moral freedom ; with the conscience, that can so 
make his bosom a heaven or a hell; with affec- 
tions bringing, as they are pure or perverted, 
such intense happiness or such indescribable 
misery. Man is here, with his religious nature, 
his ability for righteousness, his capacity to 
seek his Maker and Father. Man is here, to 
make, only for a few years, one of the crowd ; 
to rejoice, and toil, and suffer, whilst moving 
swiftly and more swiftly on to the tomb and to 
eternity. Manis here, born to trouble as well 
as to joy ; in his careless childhood and buoyant 
youth ; at the bridal ; by the hearth of his home; 
seeking subsistence and a name; shattered by 
infirmities ; lying motionless in his coffin ; buried 
in-his grave. Yes! man is here, to be, by the 
unalterable Jaws of the motal universe, in the 
way of salvation or in the way of perdition. Jn 
our statistics we speak coldly of the population 
as composed of a hundred thousand souls! Put 
the full meaning into that phrase. ‘Take only 
one of those souls. Imagine all that may come 
into its consciousness, shape and color its career, 
be its life on earth and its retribution hereafter ; 
see that soul as God has made it, and for what 
God has made it; then think that a hundred 
thousand souls make up this city, throng these 
streets, inhabit these dwellings, give and re- 
ceive, by incessant action and reaction, all the 
good or evilthat here prevails; think of this, 
and exaggerate, ifyou can, the importance of 
Christan instruction ;—or the demand for the 
sanctuary, as conducive to that instruction. 


(Rev. T. B: Fox. 








THE PRESENT TENDENCY TO A MORE HAR- 
MONIOUS UNDERSTANDING OF RELIG- 
10U8 TRUTH- 


[From Rev. C. A Bartol’s Thanksgiving Sermon. ] 


Troth, sanctifying truth, is the hope of the 
world. It is the basis of all real advancement 
of individual character and social well-being. 
Apprehended by faith, and resting in the deep 

victions of the soul, it is the source and in- 
Mistion of all the noble sentiments even, of 
which haman nature is capable. Piety and phi- 
lanthropy are but the twin streams, that can flow 
clear ok refined, from no other fountain than 
God’s truth. Error diverts and pollutes them ; 
doubt is the barren sand that swallowe them up. 
The perception of this holy truth of God has, 
in times past, been mach obscured by the antag- 
onism of many creeds, by the wrestling with 
each other and mutual excommunications of the 
several sects. It is a blessed sign, when we see 
this sectarian strife, notwithstanding some new 
divisions, (and a multitude of true and free divis- 
ions of opinion breaks ee and produces 
harmony,) on the whole decidedly erating ; 
the disposition to assail each other’s error giving 
place to a willingness to recognize each other’s 
truth, in the lull of the whirlwind of contention 
the soft breezes of charity arising to fan us, and 
common nt attracting more attention 
than special difference. And the diverse denom- 





Inations thus approximate to each other, because 
they all gravitate towards the central substance 
of the Gospel. Some in our times have gone 
over into historical scepticism, rejection of the 
miraculous accounts in the New Testament. 
But they have been like the car, unhitched to 
slide down the precipice, while the rest of the 
train moves back united into the ways of safety. 
Among the great body of believers supernatural 
faith was never more qyevailing, intelligent, and 
invincible than now. What are called the Liber- 
al Christians have begun to retire, as by common 
consent, and almost in a body, from some dan- 
gerous extremes to which they were approach- 
ing ; and what are called the Orthodox have 
shifted their ground from the old untenable 
form of many dogmas, to meet this counter- 
march of their long separated brethren. This 
may be denied by some persons, but one, who 
has never identified himself with either party, 
may be permitted, in the pulpit of an independ- 
ent Christian church, in always, to 
state now a fact, which the philosophical histo- 
rian will hereafter impartially narrate. The 
doctrines of total depravity, irresistible decrees, 
unconditional election, infant damnation, (pardon 
is almost needed fot uttering that phrase,) ever- 
lasting torments, with all their affiliated conclu- 
sions, are very much withdrawn on the one side, 
while those of hereditary bias, inward regenera- 
tion, the atonement, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, are more positively accepted and 
earnestly maintained on the other. The ration- 
alist himself cries out for ‘‘conversion,’’ and the 
companion of the revivalist for ‘Christian nur- 
ture.”’ Let the words of the creed or confess- 
ion of faith stand as they may, Christ is neither 
called ‘very Gad’’ so much on the one hand, 
nor regarded simply as a man so much on the 
other. The Trinitarian looks upon him mort in 
his subordinate relation to the Father, and the 
Unitarian less in his “ne from, and more 
in his oneness with God. The Universalist 
preaches retribution reaching beyond the grave, 

—and his opponent, pausing before the dim veil 
which Scripture itself hangs over the particula® 
discipline of the future state, isnot so swift or 
stout to maintain that it will be infinite, unmiti- 
gated and endless. A sense of the superior and 
alone essential importance of Christian principle 

has ever lodged itself in the heart, and is spread - 
ing through the church that stands most strong- 

ly upon outward forms. And throughout the 
P;otestant world at least, wherever priest, bish- 

op, or teacher 1s persuaded to take a single step 

on the line of spiritual and evangelical truth, 

the people instantly follow, if, indeed, in his lag- 

gatd slackness, they do not, most of them, march 

before him. 

There begins at length to be a real revelation, 

indeed, of the unity of Christ's body. The 

parted garments, for which the soldiers cast 

Jots, seem coming back in the restoration of his 

re-united doctrines of love. The process is not 

complete. The dissolving of the old partial and 

fragmentary schemes of belief is going on, and 

furnishing ever more elements to re-combine in- 

to the glorious whole. I see, in vision, a new 

theology, built more closely on the realities of 
Scriptere and the haman heart, embracing with- 

in its frame the best and strongest minds from 

every existing belief, to stand as a tower of ref- 

uge, a fort of defence, and a magazine of for- 

midable and resistiess weapons against all the 

citadels, erected, or that may be erected, 

of error and unbelief. It is a theology which 

shall -be the intellectual body of the very 

soul of religion, I behold a divine wis- 


make goodness a privilege, to teich that here| dom, which has yet Jain nowhere without a 


shade, save in the mind and or the” Mas 
ter—coming forth incarnate and-complete in the 
band of his disciples. I discern them moving 
through remaining mists of misunderstanding, 
across & Narraw etrip of «l-ud-taud, towards the 
spritual Canaan flowing with milk and honey to 
the soul, where all sincere believers shall feel 
that they belong to one Christian Commonwealth 
on earth, and are bound to one immeasurable in- 
heritance in heaven. And no sect or leader of a 
sect, no church or combination of churches, can 
resist this movement, borne on, as it is, by the 
same hand that turns the earth on its axis. 
But it is not the spiritual rest, or glad harmo- 
ny, or even immortal prospect of this re-union, 
that chiefly affects my mind. It is rather the 
power which Christ’s followers will have, 
through their consent of faith and spirit, to move 
and save their fellow men. For this Jesus 
came, and to this all believers are the living 
means. The end is the uplifting and redemption 
of the world. Christianity gives the position 
outside the world, from whence this end is to be 
reached. The famous prpblem of Archimedes 
— Give me a place to stand, and I will move the 
world—is to be solved by the application of the 
Gospel. That is the lever; the spiritual world, 
from which it came, is the stand-point. Christ, 
under God, handles the mighty, irrefragable in- 
strament; but all his disciples lay hold with 
him, And when they fairly unite in their con- 
viction and correspondent exertions, the world, 
the old, heavy, sunken world, will start from its 
ancient seat of sin—it will be aroused from the 
evil customs in which it has been so long imbed- 
ded, and, leaving its shame behind it, spring 
along the track of purity and everlasting life. 
War and slavery themselves, being but the shad- 
ows cast by moralevil in the heart, the foliage 
ut forth by poisonous roots there, will vanish 
Celine the spread of regerferating truth, and 
leave the soul for a seed-plot to that “Sewer” 
who ‘‘went forth to sow.’’ Is not every pre- 
liminary and approach, such as I have noted in 
the points of Christian union, towards the grand 
resalt, to be hailed with fervent, cordial, united 
thanksgiving to God ! 





[From the Religious Magazine for Jan. 1848.] 
THE PHENOMENON OF MOTION. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 


The universe about us is in motion. Nothing 
on which the eye can fall, or whose existence 
the hand of Science can demonstrate, is at rest. 
The sun rises and sets, the moon waxes and 
wanes, the very stars are in motion to the tele- 
scopic eye. Clouds drive over the heav- 
ens, and billows roll over the deep; the vapor 
rises from the ocean, and the rivers run to the 
sea. ‘The trees wave ia the wind, the leaves 
grow and decay, the sap rises, and a perpetual 
change is wrought in every fibre of the plant, 
So, also, is it in the animal tribes; while life 
lasts does the heart beat and the lungs keep up 
their play; the particles of the very bones and 
teeth are perpetually renewed. So, from the 
countless hosts of heaven, to the atoms smaller 
than a grain of dust, all things are in perpetu- 
al flow; moving, ever moving; appearing, und 
always appearing in change. 

Yet on a closer examination of motion, and a 
more accurate investigation of its laws, what do 
we find? ‘The first law of motion is that a body 
free from external influence, moves with uniform 
velocity in a straight line forever. This is the 
first law of motion, derived from the wid- 
est generalization, and most legitimate in- 
duction from the immense variety of mo- 
tions in matter about us. But to what an 
astonishing result does it lead os when in 
this law we make the velocity nothing. A body 
at rest, free from external influence, must re- 
main at rest forever. The first resuff, then, 
from the investigation of the motions of matter, 
is the indisputable Jaw that matter cannot move. 
Hence follows the inevitable conclusion that the 
cause of all this motion is something foreign to 
matter. ; 

Higher than this the investigation of motion 
cannot of itself lead us, but this is high enough 
for a most valuable stepping-stone. 

Why do we ask the cause of motion? Whence 
do we derive the notidn that there is a cause for 
it? Let us remember that the motions which 





| from the uniform velocity of motion; but its uri- 
| form direction will lead us to the same resalt. 


we most narrowly examine are those which we 
ourselves cause, and we shall see that our con- 
sciousness of causing motion is the foundation of 
our faith that motion has a cause. Is this 
foundation trustworthy. Beyond all question it 
is. Nay, itis the foundation of all possible 
science, and no man can extend any generaliza- 
tion beyond the particular instances from which 
he drew it, unless he leans on this consciousness 
of causing. And what, then, but a will can 
cause motion! Matter cannot move, will can 
move it, and what else cant The motions of 
the heavens and the earth are then produced by 
a Will, independent of matter oak superior to 
all things that move. 

Thus does the phenomenon of motion, in its 
very first Jaw, point not only to the existence of 
God, but his perpetual presence and action in 
world. He is perpetually acting about us. 
Every moving thing in heaven or on earth testi- 
fies not only to His existence, but to His pres- 
ence as distinctly as the living voice of a man 
testifies to the presence of the man. Wherever 
we see aught of motion, God is there, the mov- 
er. In ancient languages this was the name of 
God. The winds blow/at at his command, the 
sun rises only when He wills, the falling rain 
and running stream are immediate gifts of his 
hand, and what are each beating pulse and each 
breath that we unconsciously draw, but the 
proofs that this machine of our bodies is every 
moment dependent on the present love and pow- 
er of its Creator? 

Since we thus refer all motion,even that in our 
own frames, tothe will of God, it, may be 
thought we are destroying man’s freedom, by 
making him a mere machine, kept in motion by 
its Maker's constant superversion. But he who 
thus objects to the doctrine of man’s dependence, 
forgets that the consciousness of our freedom is 
the very Sasis on which we build our faith in the 
existence of God. It is from the consciousness 
of our own power to produce motion by our. will 
that we ascribe all motion unto His will, rather 
than to powers inherent in matter, or in any un- 
conscious natures. 

This conseiousness of our own power, our 
own will, can never be denied; it is the very 
foundation of our philosophy and faith. Although 
each atom of our bodies in all its changes ia 
moved only by the will and power of God, and 
this is proved by the first law of motion to be 
the case, yet is man free, and he cannot believe 
himself otherwise. No philosophy can make 
me deny a truth which I see, and which I know 
to be the trath. 

Fear not, then, Christian, to accept this con- 
firmation from science of the words of Jesus. 
Did not our dear Redeemer come to bear witness 
to the truth taught in nature, to show us the 
Father, both in his own life and also in the lily 
and the sparrow! Did he not say that if any 
man will do his commandments, his Father shall 
manifest himself unto him? 

How glorious is the Christian’s daily life. If he 
be reconciled unto God, and love to draw nigh 
to God, God draws nich to him, manifests him- 
self to him in every phase of nature, in every 
event of Providence. Such a life is like that of 
the angels; for what joy can the seraph have 
higher than that of the perpetual presence and 
love of God? | 
Our argument has thus far heen drawn only 


A moving body, free from any external in- 
fluence, moves with the same velocity, ina 
straight line forever. But the planets wheel in 
orbits about the sun, and are at every instant 

their direction. Hence they are acted 
upon by some constantly exerted force. But 
force is an attribute of will and gravity is the 


name only of a mode of the divine action. 
rence it IS NO Ngure OF Speech, Yur tho litoral 


truth, to speak of Him that formed the Seven 
Stars and Orion, as guiding them on their 
way. 

Consiaer, also, the motions of the human 
frame. I by my will form these letters, but is 
no higher will than mine, working in and through 
me? The pen sweeps in curved lines,and swee 
through a curve in obedience toa single voli- 
tion. Yet, in order tu form this curve, several 
muscles must act together, and each by a separ- 
ate, and perhaps difficult law. Is there no point- 
ing upward here to a Geometer upon whose will 
each muscle depends each instant! It is an 
overwhelming thought that the guidance of 
God’s power is thus entrusted to us; but any 
thought concerning the Almighty and our re- 
sponsibility is overwhelming. 

If perfect love has cast out fear, this view 
ofthe Father’s perpetual presence will over- 
whelm us with joy rather than with fear. 





REV. DR- KING'S VISIT TO THE POPE- 


Rev. Dr. King has recently written tho fol- 
lowing letter to the American Board at Bos- 
ton. 

I have just been presented to the much cele- 
brated Pjus 1X., who is a very dignified and in- 
teresting man; I neither kissed his toe nor his 
hand, nor did he kiss mine, but he bowed to me 
very politely, and I to him. ‘Several who were 
presented at the same time with me, being Ro- 
man Catholics, knelt down very devoutly and 
kissed the cross on his foot. He has much be- 
nignity marked in his countenance, and I should 
judge from his appearance, that he bas a good 
degree of decision and firmness. He was born 
the 13th of May, 1792, and is, of course, about 
two months older than myself. 

He is certainly a very remarkable man; but IT 
think that we must wait a little longer, before 
giving a decided opinion with regard to his ob- 
ject in certain measures he is adopting. 

Three days since, (the 15th of October,) he 
gave to the people akind of constitution, or 
rather what may be called the germ of acon- 
stitution, which was received with great rejoic- 
ing. In the evening a procession was formed at 
the Piazzo pel Popolo fom which an immense 
multitude of people marched up the Corso to the 
Quirinal Palace, with lighted torches .and ban- 
ners waving, instrumental music, and singing, 
and reiterated shouts of ‘* Viva Pio Nono,”’ an- 
swered from the windows and doors and bal- 
conies, by hats and handkerchiefs} waving, and 
shouts of entbusiasm not to be mistaken. Be- 
fore the palace were assembled "perhaps fifty or 
sixty thousand persons of various descriptions, 
who clapped their hands, sung and shouted, 
** Viva Pio Nono,’”’—Long live Pius Ninth. It 
was indeed a brilliant and exciting scene. After 
a few minutes the Pope appeared in the balcony 
of the palace, with lighted candles, and gave his 
benediction to the multitude, who immediately 
extinguished their torches end retired to their 
homes in the most orderly manner. 

Thave also had an interview twice to-day 
with a priest, who is an intimate friend of the 
Pope, goes hand in hand with him in his plans 
of reform, and is,one of the most influential men 
in Rome. His name is Ventura. I had a letter 
of introduction to him, through some of my 
Paris fiiends. This morning I had a long con- 
versation with him, on various subjects which 
interest the heart of every Christian, and among 
others that of religious toleration. He said to 
me, what 1 afterwards told him was worthy to 
be written in letters of gold, that “The only 
evangelical means of propagating Christianity is 
the preaching, or the word, of the gospel,” 
(L’unico mezzo evangelico de propagare it Chris- 
tianismo e la predicazione o la parola del Van- 
golo,)that is, as I understood him, the gospel 
either preached or read. 

He also gave @pe a copy of what is called 
‘*The New Arms of :’ which I have not 


tion or treatise on the New Arms of Rome, 
which isa device of his own, a cross in the 


yet examined, but which I take to be a deserip-|- 


erty on the one hand and religion on the other, 
and joining hands before it in friendship. Both 
are seated on the terraqueous globe, from which 
2 cross rises between them. Under the feet of 
religion is the Pantheon, as the greatest monu- 
ment of paganism, which religion has changed 
into a Christian Church. ‘Liberty has one foot 
upon a chain, and underneath is the Colosseum, 
where slaves were immolated—a bloody monu- 
ment of ancient servitude, Liberty is crowned 
with olive, and from the head of religion proceed 
rays of light. In the middle of the cross are 
the keys of the triple crown, to show, that by 
means of the sovereign Pontiff, true religion and 
trué liberty are, or are to be, established in the 
ofd world. Underneath the shield is written, 


‘‘La Nuova Arma di Roma, 

La Religione e la Liberta.”’ 
Padre Ventura says the Pope is not afraid, is 
decided, and will go on with what he has began. 
Padre Ventura is also of the same age with my- 
self. He appears to be a very powerful pa 
er 


When [ left him he embraced me ins the most 
friendly and affectionate manner. <iyz second 
time I called, he gave me somé very beautiful 
medals, one of which had the figure of St. Peter 
on the one side, and of St. Paul on the other, 
another of the Virgin Mary, &c., all of which 
had been formally blessed by the Pope. 

Another very interesting personage I have 
seen to-day, is the Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 
speaks fifty different languages. I was intro- 
duced to him by Padre Ventura, and conversed 
with him in five or six different languages, but 
principally in Arabic, which he speaks very flu- 
ently, On my expressing a desire to have his 
autograph, he retired and wrote the following 
lines in English. 

‘Great many tongues resound among mankind, 

Their namber overwhelms the power of mind; 


Here under English lines I write my name, 
I like that noble language dear to fame. 


Rome, Oct. 18, 1847. I. Mezzorant1. 





{From the Lutheran Observer.] 
HENGSTENBERG'S GERMANS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


NO. Ill. 


Let us inquire now into the causes, which ac- 
count for this dissolution of the German life into 
the English. 

It would carry us too far, to go into a full 
analysis of the general reason which has been 
found for the fact, in the want of all proper na- 
tional pride on the part of the German people ; 
a want which is closely connected indeed with 
high qualities, such as no other people possess, 
universality, noble largeness of spirit, and free- 
dom fiom all narrow, exclusive jealousy of for- 
eign influences, whether prompted by vanity or 
fear, but which has run altogether too much in 
America into a plianey both of a spirit and of 
speech that is often disgusting. The American, 
in his national vanity, will never part with a 
title of his peculiarity; the Frenchman, wi 
his national pride, often vain indeed into th 
bargain, to whatever society he may attach him- 


self, remains unaffected by the influences around 


him; the few Hollanders, who two centuries 
since, formed a part of the original settlement of 
New York, are still capable of being recognized 
among the millions of its population, by clear 
traces in their posterity ; in the case of the Ger- 


or at farthest the second generation, born in the 
land.1 
That the German element should thus dissolve 
itealf in the English, instead of sustaining its 
own independence in the way of inward union, 
is owing farther to certain characteristic proper- 
ties of this last, which under existing relations, 
with the modified form to which the German 
nationality is subjected in America, allow it no 
chance to prevail. The two nationalities are 
closely related, have much in common ; without 
this there could be no conjunction, at all events 
no amalgamation; the Spanish and French, for 
this reason, though much fewer in number, 
have either not at all yielded to the English, or 
only very slowly afier long resistance ; and so 
in the midst of a predominantly Spanish, or 
French, or Portuguese community, the German 
life also would remain isvlated and unchanged, 
as it has for instance, on the Rio Grande in S. 
America, kept itself unmixed in fact now almost 
five and twenty years. 
With all this affinity however, the two na- 
tionalities are at the same time very different. 
But America is not the land where the advant- 
ages of German character, as compared with the 
English— its greater spiritual depth, its inward- 
ness and identity, its solid scientific thorough- 
ness, its fulness of soul and feeling—find a suit- 
able field for their development. The tendency 
of the American 1s universally to practical ac- 
tivity, to business and work; he possesses in 
high degree the spirit of enterprise and a talent 
for organization ; qualifications that peculiarly 
fit him for his mission in a new land, by which 
he is called to cover a vast continent with the 
mesh-work of civilization, to set in motion its 
inexhaustible resources, and turn its products to 
account in the way of commerce and trade. 
This commission be has embraced with vast en- 
ergy and zeal, every individual is lending his 
aid, in the way of restless independent action, 
towards its accomplishment, though often with- 
out consciousness of course, that in seeking his 
own ends he is in fact working for the whole.” 
Of what sort now has been heretofore, and 
still is to a great extent, by far the largest por- 
tion of the German emigration! Poor, sprang 
for the most part from absolute wretchedness, a 
people accustomed to no independence, which at 
home had been shoved along in the general 
mass, half dreaming and without self-conscious- 
ness, in the very lowest situations of life. So 
they stand there, on their arriva:, before the vast 
driving stir, that from Canada to Oregon, from 
Florida to California, is going ever restlessly 
forward. They gaze upon it at first with a sort 
of stupefaction, heatt-sick and perhaps home- 
sick for a time ; but soon they too are . seized in 
some measure by the spirit of work, and find a 
small corner in which to fall in with the sur- 
rounding movement. Americans give them em- 
ployment, and show them by their own example 
how it is to be performed. Americans become 
their masters, and, with the German aptness to 
learn, they soon acquire their arts; but forget, 
in such apprenticeships, what of German excel- 
lence they still may have had; 3 look back in 
the beginning possibly with regret, to the many 
nuble advantages for heart and soul, which even 
the common man is allowed to enjoy in the 
fatherland, and sigh over the loss of time hon- 
ored customs brought from their former home ; 
bat still are too weak to withstand the infection 
of the American spirit, which, with all its ener- 
gy and practical skill, is directed nevertheless 
only towards a material end, its whole thinking 
in fact almost entirely taken up with the acqui- 
sition simply of gold and property. 4 Mixed 
with Americans, pursuing same end with 
them, dependent upon them at first in all re- 
spects, needing their counsel and help, connect- 
ed with them subsequent!y in a hundred ways 
by common material interests—for American 
ighbors surround their farms, while business 
oak wae are almost wholly in the sameé specu- 
lating, inventive and cunning hands—they grad- 
ually allow the language also to pass egy 
business transactions to the family, out ‘ 
workshop into the house, and so both spirit 
form are lost. - 


] , ieldiness of the 
What is here said of the aoe skill and talent 


of the Americans, 


Germans, their want of pt 
for organization, the 
drives them into the arms 











midst of a shield, supported by the figure of lib- 


eg 


was‘strikingly confirmed to the view of the wri- 
ter in Texas. There is there a. considera- 
ble young settlement of Germans, 


Germany, ander whose direction this colony has 
been formed, laid it down as a fandamental 
maxim, that it must be and remain pure Ger- 
man, on a territory of its own, wholly separate 
tom American elements. Here now, however, 
at the very start, such confusion has come to 
Prevail, the emigrants, (now from 7 to 8,000 in 
number,) show themselves so helpless, betray 
so much unskilfulness in taking hold of their 
work, in the management of the fields and 
construction of their houses, and still more ab- 
solutely in their social organization and general 
political arrangements ;* such, in word, is 
the pass to which things have the 
general agent of the association itt’ 
seeing otherwise the total failure ui 
colony at its outset, in spite of all his 
ation—for he too had been enthy; 
plan — re German seftlemen 
com |. whilerthe writer was peal in’ 
Americane front ai°@des, holding out to them 
the most ad voffers, that they might 
settle down ameng the Germans, and become 
their teachers in the way of example and direc- 
tion.5 , 

Another advantage of the American charac- 
ter—not so much over the German, as over the 
modification under which it appears in America 
—is to be found in the moral and religious eara- 
estness, which prevails among the English = 
habitants of this country, more than among any 
other people in the world and extends equally to 
all classes of society. So far as morality gener- 
ally is concerned, this appears in a comparative 
purity of manners, in rigid discipline towards 
every sort of vice, in the increase of temperance, 
and the rareness of fleshly transgressions, in the 
respect that reigns for law and order, and in the 
national use which is made of freedom. in the 
sphere of religion it discovers itself in the gen- 
eral observance of the Sabbath, strict church 
discipline, frequent family worship, a9 4 
lively interest and active diligence in behalf of 
objects belonging to the kingdom of God.¢ 

Let us look now to the German emigrants, in 
this view. What were, and what are they. 

What they were we may learn from an inter- 

esting communication of Dr. Muhlenberg, the 
father of the American Lutheran church, of the 
year 1746. He writes: 
‘*Great ignorance prevails among the Ger- 
mans ; they have no teachers; Dr. M. has him- 
self to instruct adajts just like children. They 
are in danger of falling into heathenism. There 
are matried persons who have never been bap- 
tized, and numerous sects and opinions fill the 
land. On all sides are to be found atheists, de- 
ists and naturalists. I do not think there is a 
sect in the christian world, which dogs not exist 
there. God and his word are shamelessly blas- 
phemed. There are thousands here, who by 
birth, education and confirmation, should belong 
to our Church, but they are scattered to the four 
winds. The spiritual condition of our Lutheran 
community is so melancholy, that one must 
shed tears profusely in view of it. The young 
people grow up without religious instruction or 
knowledge, and are abandoned to paganism.”’7 

So in later times, the emigrants from Ger- 
many have been always of the lowest order, in 
















mans, all such traces ere lost among the first, | 


point of intellectal. moral and religious cultiva- 
tion. Only a small part of the earliest German 
j emigration, was produced, as we know to have 
he case with most of the English, by per- 
secution and desire to secure freedom of. dith 

and conscience. In general, it has seldom been 
' respectable people, and still Jesssuch as were 


animated with religious zeal, that have gone 


: abroad : the bettersort, and especially all of a 
| traly godly spirit, have thus far, God be praised, 
; continued in their own land, contented and thank- 
ful in the enjoyment of the heritage assigned 
; them at home. Those who left have been most- 
! ly persons of rude, rough character, destitute of 
all higher cultivation, always, and often of 
all solid moral principle and stability; « large 
part indeed, at all times, the very scum of Ger- 
many.8 Even such among them as might be of 
irreproachable manners, were yet commonly 
strangers to all deep christian knowledge and re- 
ligious earnestness. It mustbe borne in mind 
that the emigration mainly took place in the pe- 
riod of illumination ; that for a long time—ard 
predominantly also at this day—the mass of emi- 
grants have been from those parts of Germany, 


~ 


4 where Rationalism has wielded its dry sceptre 


with undisputed sway, from the Palatinate, from 
a large portion of Baden, from Hessia, and to 
some extent also from Hanover. 

Thus morally undeveloped. or wholly repro- 
bate, religiously insensible or opposed to all di- 
vine life, they came into the land which—clear 
as the dark sides of its civil and religious char- 
acter have become to the writer—is still entitled, 
before all other lands, to the honorable appella- 
tion of christian; the land where profligacy and 
vice, as well as infidelity, stigmatized as such, 
are driven out of society. 

They were startled at first, and felt themselves 
but poorly at home in the country, of which 
they had dreamed as the golden soil of unlimited 
freedem or license,1° but where now a severe 
earnestness, and the strict discipline of morality 
and religion were made to meet them in the way 
of correction and restraint. In the end, how- 
ever, this spirit of earnestness became to them a 
power, which they were not able to withstand ; 
they were gradually apprehended by it, purified, 
transformed. 

The writer has often had the opportunity of 
seeing, with a sorrowful heart, in the seaports, 
New York and Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and Galveston, his countrymen on ship- 
board, when just arrived, in filth of body and 
soul, reduced to the level almost of animal in- 
difference, bearing but a few traces of the true 
nobility of German life. With grief and dis- 
gust has he been compelled oftentimes to see, 
how his fellow Germans, (men and women,) ex- 
posed themselves, id the streets of those cities, 
in reeling noisy drunkenness, to the astonished 
gaze of Americans, who would point to them 
contemptuously as the Dutch. In the so-called 
German quarters of the larger cities, where that 
part of the German population which has become 
fally hardened against all better influences, is 
found congregated, in the service of sin, drawing 
simple new-comers into their net, he nas had but 
two many opportunities for making such painful 
observations. 

Bat Jet any one inquire again, after a course 
of years, concerning those who have entered the 
country in such bad moral plight. How ofien 
has the writer been delighted, in a settlement 
only from five to ten years uld, whose elements 
in the beginning were such as have now been 
described, to find a German population, industri- 
ous and in good circumstances ; still better, free 
from deep-rooted vices, sober, temperate, regu- 
lar, distinguished for ordgly and quiet conduct, 
and a certain degree of moral and even intellect- 
ual culture, more or less active also in providing 
for their own spiritual wants.11_ But then, they 
were already in the way t0 become American ; 
it was clear that, after the old people had died 
off, they would become so altogether. : 

Can we condemn them for this, or think it 
strange! Allthat they have of spiritual good 
they owe to English America; they had them- 
selves so little, or nothing. In America, they 
have learned, dull as they were, to find them- 
selves; under an American form, they have been 
first powerfully apprehended by a new spirit ; in 
America they have acquired their cultivation, 
and, above all, learned to forage er 
flow natural, that, in the farther progress of th 
transformation, they should along with the eae 
it accept also the form, that the language 4 
should at last give way in favor of the 
glish. 





mixture with Americans. The Association in — 
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*To cure German political idealists effectually of 
their dreams, one need only send them to Texas, 
in order to have them made sensible of the organ- 
izing talent, the self-constituring and self govern- 
ing capacity, and the independent national con- 
Sciousness of the Germans—without God and 
without faith as there. How many liberty fanat- 
ics has the writer heard bewailing themselves 10 
that land. 


Notes upon Hengstenderg’s Evangelical Germans 
of North Anerica. 

1The supposition that the Germans lose their na- 
tional character sooner than any other people who 
emigrate to this country, is utterly unsupported by 
facts. 

2What is said here of the dmerican is just as 
true of the German—in fact a German 1s just as 
mach of an American as an Englishman is. What 
moore striking instance of American enterprize can 
be given than John Jacob Astor? But John Jacob 
Astor is a German! How thoroughly American, 
too, was Slephen Girard, and yet he wasa French- 
man by birth and education. 

AVarious German casioms have doubtless gone 
into disuse among the Germans of this country, bat 
every part of the United States bears testimony to 
the probity, honesty and industry of the Protestant 
German emigrant, and is anxious to secure him as a 
fellow-citizen. ; 

4We do not wish to extenuate our guilt in the 
least. But weeannot consider covetousness and 
worldliness and zensuality as anything like ~mert- 
canisi What! Are the laborers, the manufac- 
turers, | merchants, the booksellers, authors, and 
all the professors, nobles and kings, too, in Germa- 
ny, free from these vices? ‘These things affect all 
ranks and conditions. Alas! if the United States 
have annexed Texas and overrnn and devastated 
Mexico, was not Prussia formed into a monarchy by 
the annexation of province after province ,to the 
Duchy of Brandenburg; and have not Austria and 
Prassia jast now, in connection with Russia, con- 
summated the disnsemberment of Poland by the ex- 
tinction of the republic of Cracow of whose independ- 
ence they were the professed protectors ? 


Sit is not an American idea that society stands in 
no need of religion—that, as Mr. H. himself con- 
fesses, Was received in Germany. 

6What higher compliment than this could be paid 
to the American character, and, with a proper min- 
istry this may with equal truth be said of our Ger- 
manic population. 

7This want of the Germaiis, which was remedied 
particularly by the arrivalof Dr. M. and bis col- 
leagues, has always been, and is at the present day, 

one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the relig- 
ious improvement of our Germanic charches. 


8This is just as trae of the English emigration to 
America as of the German. America was long 
the Botany Bay of England and is still so to a great 
exteat. But criminals were, for years, systematically 
sen! to Virginia and other colonies of the crown, 
where they were sold as slaves for a term of years. 
Besides, the poor and needy always make up the 
great mass of adventurers to new Countries. 


9Mr. H- has not furnished any proofs of this as- 
sertion. But let him read the journals of the minis- 

ters of the Salizbu rg emigrants to Georgia, or the 
Hallische Nachrichten, which gives us the authen- 
tic account of the state of religion among the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania from 1742 to 1787, and he 
will arrive at very different conclasions. In regard 
to the former, the American historian Bancroft, who 
cannot be suspected of partiality, speaks as fol- 
lows : 

“On the last day of October, 1733, the‘ Evan- 
gelical community’ [he mistakes these Lutherans 
for Moravians]— well supplied with Bidles and 
Hymn-books; catechisms and books of devolion— 
conveying in one wagon their few chattels, in two 
other covered ones their feeble companions, and es- 
pecially their lithe ones—after a discourse and a 
prayer of benediction—cheerfally, and in the name 
of God began their pilgrimage. History need not 
stop to tell what charities befel them on their jour- 
ney, what towns were closed againstthem by Ro- 
man Catholic magistrates, or how they entered 
Frankfort on the Maine, two by two, in solemn 
procession , singing spiritual songs. As they float- 
ed down the Maine,aad between the castied crags, 
the vineyards and the White walled towns that 
adorn the banks of the Rhine, their conversation- 
amidst hyms and prayers, was of justification,and 
of sanctification, and of standing ‘ast in the Lord. 
*4* The majesty of the ocean quickened their sense 
of Ged’s omnipotence and wisdom,and,1s they lost 
sight of land they broke out into a hymn to his 
glory. The setting sun, afteracalm, so kindled 
the sea and the sky, that words could not express 
their raptures, and they cried out, ‘‘How lovely 
the’creation! how infinitely lovely the Creator!” 
When the wind was adverse they prayed ; and as 
it changed, one opened his mind to the other on the 
power of prayer, even* the prayer of “a man 
sabject to like passions as we are.”’ 

As the voyage excited weariness,a devout listener 
confessed himself to be an unconverted man ; and 
they reminded bint of the promise to him, that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at 
the word. As they sailed pleasantly, with a fa- 
voring breeze, at the hour of evening prayer,they 
made acovenant with each other, like Jacub of 
old, and resolved, by the grace of Christ, to cast 
all the stange gods which were then in their hearts 
into the depths of the sea. A storm grew so high 
that nota sail could be set; they raised their voices 
in prayer and song amidst the tempest, for to love 
the Lord Jesus, as a brother gave consolation.” 
History of U.S. Vol. III, pp. 423-4. Poetical as 
this may sound, it ts sober history, and little more 
than a condensed abstract of Urisperger’s Vor- 
bericht, and Bolzius’ and Gronau’s Journais. 

10Mr. H. has not thought it worth while to give 
usany proof of this strong assertion, nor is our 
knowledge of the feelings and conduct of the Ger- 
mians in this country sufficient to make good his 
deficiency. 


11Patriotic as we are, we do not claim for our 
country any such power of transformation as this. 
Those who come to America such as Mr. H. des- 
cribes his countrymen at their first arrival here, 
generally remain so, and rear a progeny like them- 
selves. But those whom he saw sober, industri- 
ous, prosperous, intelligent and pious belong toa 
different class of men, and, doubtless, if he had 
taken sufficient pains to inquire for them he could 
have found them. 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE “RECORDER” TO 
“THE HEARING OF A COMPLAINT.” 
{From the Recorder of Jan. 7.} 


“We have had frequent occasion, with many 
other of the religious papers, to remonstrate 
against the course of the Christian Register, in 
publishing the cenecetions and fabrications which 
its New York correspondent prepares for the 
purpose of defaming orthodoxy. We know per- 
sonally, that these impudent letters are very 
odious to some of the most respectable gentle- 
men in the Unitarian denomination, who feel 
that those effusions are utterly disgraceful for 
their malignity and deceit. Perhaps some hints 
of this nature have reached the editor; for in his 
last paper but one, he offers to stop printing 
Crito’s falsehoods about brthodoxy, provided his 
‘torthodox friends ’* will cease to tell the truth 
about Unitarianism and its declining interest. But 
su ing, that his orthodox friends would prob- 
ably discharge their consciences without much 
regard to his stipulations, he then adds a declar- 
ation that he will stop at any rate. 

This nice editor excuses himself for ‘ refrain- 
ing to express his just convictions at the time’ 
he gave publicity to these wrong and injurious 
representations, by saying that he was ‘ waiting 
for just such an opportdnity of spesking as the 
present.’ We fear that when this unhappy 
man made shipwreck of his faith, his conscience 
went with it to the bottom. We are confident, 
that while any part of his orthodoxy held togeth- 
er, he would lave scorned to practice such an 
act of deception, or to palliate it by such an un- 
worthy subterfuge‘ 

We have said tliat the editor of the Register 
expressly declares in his paper of December 25th, 
that he intends to desist in future from this of- 
fence against religion and decency. But we did 
not believe him; for before he closes the article 
which regards his promise, he breaks it hy try- 
ing his own hand in Crito’s line of labor.“ And 
now, in his paper of January Ist, Crito is again 

at his old trade of deception. He finds some 
zealous and devoted Presbyterian ministers Ja- 
menting that their churches are not more pros- 
perous in spiritual things. Those good men;* 
not content that their congregations are growing 
in wealth and numbers, are deploring the few- 
ness of the additions tothe communicants. This 
is something that the Unitarian cannot compre- 


— —— 


hend. If his audience. is large and peaceable, 
and money is abundant for religious and charit- 
able uses, he can conceive of nothing more de- 
sirable. Not so with these spiritual pastors, 
who wateh and labor for the salvation of souls. 
They long for the conversion of sinners; and 
when their desires arg disappointed, they are 
apt to speak of religion as low and decliting. 
Crito catches up their lamentation, and echoes 
them in another sense, as though they were con- 
cessions that ‘ orthodoxy is dying out;’ when, 
truly, they are rather signs of its revival.” 

If we should say to the Recorder, that every 
epithet which he uses,—that his assertions of 
‘‘defamation,”’ ‘‘malignity,’’ ‘‘deceit,”’ ‘‘false- 
hood,”’—may in our sincere opinion be applied 
to him, with the additional charge of sanctimo- 
nious canting about “longing for the conversion 
of sinners ” and ‘watching for the salvation of 
souls,”’ possibly some of the readers of the Reg- 
ister might think it rendering evil for evil—re- 
viling for reviling. We will not say it, there- 
fore, though we really believe it, and could say 
it with no feeling on our own part of violating 
the Christian rule; for if you speak the truth 
about a man, it is not reviling to call him a ma- 
lignant, and a hypocrite into the bargain. One 
thing we wish to say, however, if we did not 
say it before with sufficient plainness, that the 
utterances, through the Orthodox press, ‘‘about 
Unitarianism and its declining interest,’’ are not 
“truths,” but falsehoods. We will not say that 
in every case they are the offspring of ‘*malig- 
nity ;” but if the spirit of anything can be known 
through its manifestations and by its effects,then in 
sume cases we are left no other supposition than 
that it is malignity. If some things are exposed, 
while other things that would essentially change 
the aspect of the whole for the better are sup- 
pressed, what shall we call it but deceit ’—And 
this deceiver is ‘‘watching for souls!’? Why 
does he watch fur them, except to deceive them, 
except to provoke Unitarian ‘‘souls,” in re- 
eeding from Orthodoxy, to recede from Chris- 
tianity also, and thus ‘‘destroy those for whom 
Christ died.” Shall we tell the Recorder that 
we ourselves have been warned more than once 
by his own brethren against the tendency of the 


Here is an article from a tree whose**fruit is after 
its kind.’ ‘There is a class of men, whom a late 
distinguished English writer called “accurate 
matter-of-fact liars’””—‘‘tell-traths in the service 
of falsehood"’—men like “BIifil,”” who ‘related 
accurately Tom Jones’ riotous joy during his ben- 
efactor’s illness, only omitting that this joy was 
occasioned by the physician’s having pronounced 
him out of danger.” If the writer in the Observ- 
atory for January, on Unitarianism in Boston, 
does not exactly belong to this class ; if the Bos- 
ton Recorder does not, nor the Congregational 
Journal who endorses and republishes the article 
of the Observatory, but who protested as loudly 
as anybody ir the orthodox ranks against **Crito;” 
if such persons do not come wholly under the 
category above méntioned, it is simply because 
‘‘Blifil’” was ‘‘accarate,”’ and these persons are 
inaccurate in what they attempt to relate. 

The Christian World of the last week, in no- 
ticing this same article, very pertinently re- 
marks,---*We can imagine the chuckle of satis- 
faction with which the writer wrote it, exactly 
similar to that of a Yankee pedigr who had just 
succeeded in cheating a servant yirl out of a quar- 
ter of a dollar.’’ 





A DISPOSITION TO CREATE ANNOYANCE. 


A correspondent of the Amberst Express says : 
—The University at Cambridge is again na 
ferment. Devotional exercises are disturbed by 
insubordinate students, and the discipline that 
ensued, only increased the agitation. I have 
good authority for saying that President Everett 
will not long continue at the head of the institu- 
tion, -He cannot bring officers or students up to 
his standard either of literature or morals, and he 
will retire. Who will wish to succeed him?” 

This is another paragraph which we cut from 
the Recofder of last week. The Boston Courier 
remarks of the correspondent of the Express, (and 
it applies as fitly to the Recorder who circulates 
the story,) —‘‘we do not believe the writer has 
any other authority for what he says, than a mis- 
chievous disposition to create annoyance, and en- 
courage insubordination.” 

The writers who fabricate, and the papers 








personal abuse, which we should meet from the 
harsher and more bigoted clase of Orthodox men, | 
to annoy, and alienate the spjrit, and produce 
hatred of doctrines with which the abuse was as- 
sociated, and from which it might seem to| 
flow. 
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\ Scripture, that we are a good deal more amused | 
wr annoyed. According to Paul, shipwreck | 
| of faith followed the casting away of a good con- | 
| science :—*“Holding faith and a good conscience; 
which some having put away, concerning faith 
have made shipwreck.’ Retaining the good | 
| conscience, (if the Recorder denies the fact, he 
|may be assured we shall not take it greatly to 
|heart,) we will run the risk of having made 
“shipwreck of faith.’’ Shipwreck of human 
tradition, we have made indeed, and thank 
God we got rid of it even at the trouble 
@® shipwreck. Shipwreck of faith! So the 
good Catholic, like M:. Brownson, exclaims 


As to the present personalities of the Recérd- | 
er, they happen to be so much in harmony with | 
the Orthodox way of misquoting and misusing | 





against the Orthodox; bot we suppose they do | 
not mind it much. Neither do we the Record- 
er.—It was a’ good reply of the Protestant to the | 


Catholic, when the latter asked, ‘*‘Where was/| 





your face this morning before it was washed ?”’ 
asked the Protestant. 
their faces cleaner sti!l—not omitting eyes and 
breast, which they think quite as important to 
be washed clean as the face. 

In conclusion, we present, in contrast with 
the response of the Recorder, the remarks 
of Dr. Bushnell to Orthodox men, where he 
censures this very spirit in which the Recorder 
indulges, 


‘*T observe that Unitarians often extend them- 
selves to you in friendly demonstrations, which, 
though they do not come to you on their knees, 
ought to be taken as inviting and offering a re- 
consideration. Could you come forward like 
men who trust their own principles, to do some- 
thing worthy of your age, it is scarcely supposa- 
ble that good results, and that of a very impor- 
tant character, would not follow. But instead 
of this, you seem to be so much afraid of your 
own principles that you cannot suffer a friendly 
approach of any kind, and to think a new 
thought, or to seek to reproduce an old doctrine, 
in some variant shape, that, without sacrificing 
even a hair of the truth, will obviate their objec- 
tions, is too frightful to be endured. I even ob- 
serve, that if you happen, by some accident, to 
have preached a thoroughly Orthodox sermon 
which shey are tempted to approve, you throw 
your inkstand at them, as Luther did at the devil, 
to keep them off. Could there be a worse infat- 
uation? ” 


So long as there are those among the Ortho- 
dox, of the class of Dr. Bushnell, (and we know 
many such personally,) the most atrocious cal- 
umny we could be guilty of, would be to say 
that the Recorder fairly represents the whole 
body of Orthodox believers. 





“GNITARIANISM IN BOSTON.” 
[From the Christian Observatory.] 


‘©The immense increase of business within a 
space so limited, has induced hundreds of fam- 
ilies to leave the city for residences in the vicin- 
ity. This state of things, however, while it has 
nearly destroyed several of the most important 
Unitarian churches, has as yet wrought no ir- 
reparable injury to any orthodox church. 

The effect upon Unitar'anism may be seen by a 
few facts. The Old North Church, under the 
united care of Rev. Dr. Parkman and Rev. Amos 
Smith, is in the last stages of aslow decline. 
The junior pastor has resigned for waut of pe- 
cuniary support. The wealthy senior pastor has 
no salary.—Rev. Mr. Robbins, whose congrega- 
tion so recently reared a large and costly house 
of worship, finds himself in a precarious condi- 
tion. A heavy debt hangs upon the parish ; the 
pews are unsalable ; and such is the position of 
the debt, that fears have been entertained that 
the house may soon fall into the hands of the 
papists.—At the south part of the city, the fa- 
mous Hollis Street Church is well nigh deserted. 
Rev. Mr. Fosdick, after a ministry of eighteen 
months, figding the treasury empty, has resigned 
and departed. —Dr. Gannett’s society, formerly 
Dr. Channing’s, had made arrangements to re- 
build their house of worship in another place. 
But it was found that many of the principal men 
would neither take stock in the proposed build- 
ing, nor pledge themselves to worship therein. 
While the old house, the old pews, and the old 
associations were retained, these men could be 
relied upon and not longer. The sanie is true, 
we believe, of other ancient houses in the hands 
of Unitarians.—A new meeting-house has lately 
been built for them in Bedford Street, by the per- 
sonal friends of Rev. Mr. Waterston, the pastor. 
The very limited sale of the pews, and the mea- 
greness of the congregation, prove it to have but 
a slight hold on the community. A new meet- 
ing-house is also going up in Tints Street ; but 
in this case the congregation vacates a large 
stone house in Purchase Street, for one of stone 
and brick, no larger. Rev. Mr: Clark’s society 
is erecting a small house on a back lot, in the: 
rear of Beacon Street. And a small chapel for 
missionary — has just been opened at the 
south end. The Unitarians are wealthy, and 
can build such places ; but it remains to be seen 
how they can fill them.”’ 











your religion before Luothert’’ **Where wn 


Unitarians have washed | js al] the more valuable coming as it does from 


ever, are of this description. 


which endorse, these miserable slanders, are or- 
thodox ; and they mean to insinuate, they indeed | 
often openly say, that no better fruits can be ex- 
pected of Harvard, so long as Unitarians have 
the control, and Unitarians are its officers, If | 
such sophistry is good for anything, it is guod to | 
show thet the repeated murders at Yale are to 
be expected so long as that Institution remains | 
where it is, under orthodox control, and under or- | 
thodox officers. It is good to show that Presi-| 
ident Woolsey ‘‘cannot bring officers or students | 
up to his standard, either in literature or morals, | 
and he will retire.” | 
We commend to the Recorder, (who has la- | 
belled himself in using the elegant epithet of | 
“hack slanderer,’’ at the head of the editorial | 
we have noticed in another place—‘‘hack”’ | 
in the sefise of being the vehicle to carry other | 
men’s slanders besides what he carries of his 
own,) we commend to him the frank and honvra- | 
ble acknowledgement of Rev. Mr. Stearns, of | 
Cambridgeport, whog.in his most excellent Me- 
moir of his brother Samuel H. Stearns, remarks 
of Harvard, that his brother ‘‘could not fail to 
appreciate, opigion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, its general standard of morality, which it is | 
thought would suffer much less in comparison 
with the other colleges of New England than is 
sometimes imagioed.*’ This acknowledgement 


an alumnus of Harvard, and an orthodox clergy- 
man as sound as the soundest, who makes no con- 
cealment of his regret that orthodoxy is not 
taught there, but who possesses the virtues of 
candor, veracity and Christian liberality, and is 
one of the most honored names amorg his breth- 
ren, as a minister and as a man. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE- 
Frorence Dec. 5, 1847. 
This city is inhabited by two nations, | 
who speak different languages, are charac- | 
terized by widely different customs, know little | 
of each other, and have very little in common. 
The Englisn are as much a settled part of the | 
population of Florence as the Italian natives. A | 
large proportion of the people one meets in the | 
galleries and public promenades are of that na- 
tion. There is an English church, an English 
newspaper, and many of the shop signs adver- 
tise English goods in the English language. 
Other nations are represented in smaller propor- 
tions—a sprinkling of Germans, now and then a 
Frenchman ; and if you chance to encounter in 
your walks a dandy who attracts particular at- 
tention by the singularity of his exterior, being 
a little more fantastically dressed and a little 
more savagely bearded than the rest of his tribe, 
you may set him down for an American. 

Not all she Americans who reside here, how- 
Among them are 
several artists of established reputation, whose 
studios are not the least popular of the sights 
and notabilities of the place. Mr. G., than 
whom no modern sculptor has a higher notion 
of his att, or has studied it more p rofoundly, is 
now employed on @ group intended for the - capi- 
to] at Washington, which I cannot but think 
will be more generally and justly appreciated 
than his last great work. 

What chiefly draws the English to Florence 
is the cheanpess of Jiving, which enables men 
of moderate fortunes to husband their means, 
and, at the same time, to maintain a style which 
only the richer class of their countrymen can 
indalge in at home. ‘This advantage of cheap 
living they are doing their best to neutralize by 
introducing English notions and English ex- 
travagances. Suill, Florence is cheap on the 
English scale—cheap, on any scale, for perma- 
nent residents, although the transient visitor 
finds but little difference in that respect between 
this and many other cities of the continent, es- 
pecially in Germany. But Florence combines 
with cheapness of living the beauties of nature 
and the riches of ait in such measure, and 
within such compass as searcely any other city 
in the world can afford. How far these may 
operate as inducements with the English it is 
difficult to say. No people pursue these things 
more eagerly as celebrities, and no people seem 
to enjoy them less as things. Every Engli sh- 
man above the rank of a proletaire, is a tourist. 
With their Murray in their hand they ramble 
over the continent, inspect diligently whatever is 
in the books, and spare no pains to effect an au- 
topsy of everything notable. But the drusque 
and business-like way in which they ‘do up” 
these matters reminds me al of the English- 
man mentioned by Goethe, in Rome, who boast- 
ed one evening that he had despatched twenty 
churches that day. 

After an experience of five weeks at this sea- 
son of the year, I am prepared to believe all that 








} lodging. 





is said of the climate and sky of Italy, although 


I am told the weather is unusually fine for the 
season. For more than three weeks not a cloud 
was to be seen in the heavens, excepting a 
few that did duty at sunset, as clouds of state, 
in crimson and gold liveries, marsualling the lord 
of day tohis rest. Can this be November! I 
asked myself continually, with this unbroken 
sunshine, these long golden days! November! 
synonymous elsewhere with tempest and gloom! 
November! with roses nodding from every 
hedge, and the perfume of violets in the air, 
and no thought of fire on the hearth, or of cloaks 
in the street?’ Then came three or four days of 
rain, the commencement, as | supposed, of a 
long rainy season. [ thought, ‘‘winter is now 
come fai:ly;’’ but soon the weather was as 
bright, and warmer even than before. And so 
it has continued ever since. What was rain 
here was snow on the mountains, and we have 
now that combination so enchanting, of winter 
in the horizon, and summer al! around. You 
may judge of the effect of such a climate on a 
New Englander, when it sets such an inveterate 
proser as] am arhyming. As for example : 


NOVEMBER IN FLORENCE. 


Knowest thou the spell that binds the fleeting 
year 

With flowery fetters inthis haunted vale ? 

The shifiing zodiac brings November near 

Ia vain,—the baffled Archer fails to sear 

Valdarno’s breast secure in leafy mail. 

The rose persists to blossom on its spray, 

Brown Autumn breathes the incense-breath of 
May, 

And Boboli 1s bright with summer cheer. 

What cireling charm repel’s the seasun’s sway, 

Where yet the Bear beholds his subject sphere? 

Great memories make eternal summer here. 

Let meaner climes succumb to slow decay, 

Green with her children’s fame, Florentia flowers 
alway. . 


I- have not yet been to Vallombrosa. I 
should have gone there ere this, for dear Milton’s 
sake, were it not that the jaunt involves a tax 
og the hospitality of the monks, for a night’s 
Perhaps when H. arrives, I may assay 
fhe excursion with him. Meanwhile there are 
other and nearer haunts which also 


***** «<The Etrariam shades 
High overarched embower,”’ 


and where [ seem to meet thesolemn genins of 
Milton in the il penseroso mood of bis mighty 
muse. Moreover I have been often to the ‘top 
of Fiesole,’’ which no shades embowez and 
which commands a magnificent view of the val 
d’Arno. I was there the other evening at sun- 
set. A sunsetmever to be forgotten! Ihave 
never witnessed the great phenomenon in such 
perfection. As if the valley had been sown 
with carbuncles, the windows of the thousand 
villas which environ Florence flamed and flick- 
ered in the level beam. The snow crowned Ap- 
penines in the distance blushed their farewell 
from on high, and in the foreground, the stupen- 
dious dome of St. Mary of Flowers* seemed to 
swell and dilate as if conscious that the Chris- 
tian symbol which crowns its summit was the 
last thing smiled on by the expiring day. It 
was one of those spectacles, or one of those 
seasons which make one mistrust a dispropor- 


| tion between the homan organization and the 


nature in which it isset, as if the sensorium 
were too weak and dull for the subtler influen- 
ces of the material creation, as if quicker 
nerves were needed to realize the unknown beau- 
ty thet ties behind the heautifal which our poor 
organs apprebend. 


Above all, ‘my due feet never fail’’ to tread, 
whenever they are opened to the public, the 
green aisles of Boboli. This is the name given 
‘to the extensive gardens connected with the Pit- 
ti palace, the city residence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Fancy Mount Auburn, without 
its sepulehral character and its associations with 
death and the departed, set down within the 
walls of a city, so that you passin a few min- 
utes from the thickest tumult of the street to 
the thickest shade of secluded walks,—imagine 
this, and you have an idea of Boboli. There 
is the same beautiful combination of greenery 
and marble, only that the green in this case is 
that of the cypress an@ the laurel, and the mar- 
bles have derived their form and mission from 
the masters of the chisel, Michael Angelo among 
the rest. The origin of the name Boboli is un- 
known ; perhaps it has the same etymology with 
bebolink; for the place,even at this season, is 
canorous with the voice of birds. 

A pleasing feature in the out-door life of the 
Italian cities isthe roasting of chestnuts in the 
streets. Atevery turn you come upon one of 
those culinary fires, surrounded by a crowd of 
hungry expectants waiting to receive their por- 
tion in due season. It was a matter of surprise 
to me at first how people bearing such evident 
marks of extreme poverty could indulge in such 
luxury, cheap as itis. But | have since learned 
that the chestnut in Italy is not a mere luxury, 
but an important article of food with the poorer 
classes, containing as it does a greater amount 
of farinaceous matter in proportion to the price, 
than any other esculent. The nut used for this 
purpose is the marrone which differs in size and 
flavor from the castagna—the chestnut common 
with us. It has the bigness of an English wal- 
nut. A chestnot roasting establishment employs 
two persons, of whom the one prepares the 
fruit, and the other cooks it. The former 
takes the nut in hisleft hand, and, turning it 
against the edge of a knife which he holds in,his 
right, in one revolution divides the shell with- 
out removing it: thereby,facilitating both the 
cooking and the eating. The nuts thus prepared 
are thrown into a large iron pan something simi- 
Jar to what our housewives call a spider, which 
the other functionary placeson a turnaca of 
coals. After a while, he lifts the pan from the 
fire and gives it a dexterous jerk, which sends 
all the chestnuts into the air. The underdone 
ones being the heaviest come down first, and 
take their turn at the bottom of the pan. Again 
a little while, and the batch is finished, and from 
a half cent the beggar may make a hearty meal 
from a fruit which the rich man does not disdain 
to set before his guests. 


/ 

Notwithstanding the cheapness of living, 
Florence abounds with beggars, some of whom 
are able-bodied persons who seem to have adopt- 
ed this profession as the means of livelihood 
best suited to their taste, and some of whom are 
cases of real distress. One of the latter class 
occasionally strays into the cafe. It is curious 
to note the different reception he meets with 
from the different nations represented there. The 
Englishman never gives. His first answer to 
such application is an impatient negative, his 
second a threatening demonstration. Then the 
supplicant moves on and goes the rounds till he 
stauds in front of one whose staid demeanor and 
patient, introverted look bespeak the German. 
And there his prayer is generally answered. 


That look of hunger is an argument which the 
German seldom resists, whether backed by the 
soft ‘Ho fame" of the Italian, or the. ruder 
“Mich hungerts” of his own tongue. And the 
chances are that the German has scarce enough 
for his own necessities, having come to Italy, 
not for pleasure, but for study, while the Ea- 
lishman has his hounds and his horses, and 
costly equipments of all sorts. It is he whose 
splendid ‘‘turn out’”’ covers yon with dust as you 
walk in thé Cascine. 

The standing question put to the stranger in 
Florence is ‘* Which picture do you like best?” 
or rather which next best? for no one presumes 
to question the unapproached supremacy of the 
Chair-Madonna in the Pitti gallery. But the 
Chair-Madonna, wonderful as it is, falls far 
short in effect, of the Sistine at Dresden. As 
to the second best picture, the voices are divided. 
The Cleopatra of Guido is a general favorite. 
A Magdalen by Titian, differing widely from 
that in Venice, bat equally worthy of the great 
master, has many votes. Guercino’s Sybil, an 
Endymion by the same hand, Correggio’s Holy 
Family ,other pictures by Titian, some by Andrea 
del Sarto, &c., &c., perplex still further the 
doubtful choice. But what is the secret of that 
fascination which the Fornarina exercises on 
all who come near her? It is not her beauty, 
for though that beauty is unquestioned, it is an 
inferior order of beauty and bears no comparison 
with the Madonna faces around her. There is 
something displeasing even, in the utter earthli- 
ness of that countenance which 1 never look up- 
on without wondering how the delicate and 
soaring spirit that conceived those Madonnas 
could ever havedelighted in it. And when I 
turn from this portrait to Raffael’s own face in 
the saloon of the Ritratti, so pure and refined,so 
expressive of the noblest aspirations, I find it im- 
possible to bring together these opposite na- 
tures, of whom the female needs only a differ- 
ent costume and coiffure to represenwan able- 
bodied man, and of whom the man might easily 
be made to personate the most beautiful of wo- 
men. It is not her beauty, but the intense reali- 
ty which Raffaellé throws into his portraits, 
that gives to “the Fornarina’? its power. The 
reality in this case is absolutely oppressive, over- 
powering. I could no more feel myself alone 
with that portrait ia my room than | could with 
the creature herself in bodily presence before 
me. I was really glad, when I entered the T:i- 
bune yesterday, to find the picture gone, with 
the customary “ Copiasi’’ iu its place. 

But what a thing it is to have constant access 
to two such collections as the Pitti and the Uffi- 
zii. Idivide the greater part of my time be- 
tween them, and think I have now found the 
true aimof my journey. The American comes 
to Europe with a vague curiosity, scarcely know- 
ing what it is that he went out for to see. The 
works of the-old masters will tell him what, if 


if he will but give time enough to their contem- 


plation. 

Here I am at the end of my letter, and have 
said nothing of Santa Croce and the Chapel of 
the Medicis, and the house of Michael Angelo, 
and a dozen other lions which a letter from 
Florence might be expected to describe. Well, 
it is too late to supply those deficiences now. | 
give you what is uppermost in my thoughts at 
the moment, and refer you to the guide books 
for the rest. 

Yours affectionately, 


F. H. H.. 


*Sra Maria De Fiori, the cathecral of Flor- 
ence, whose dome is said to exceed in circumfer- 
ence that of St. Peters. 





For the Register. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Jan. 10, 1848. 


PUKSES TO THE CLERGY—CONGREGATIONALISM— 
PURITANISM AND POPERY. 


Some of the congregations in this city and 
neighborhood complimented their pastors on 
New Year with pecuniary gifts of considerable 
value. Thus we hear that in one instance a 
purse of $100 was presented; in another of 
$400 ; in another of $500 ; and yet another of 
$ 1000, to enable the recipient to pay his debts 
in another parish which he had resigned to take 
charge of this. These manifestations of liberal 
feeling have been duly chronicled in the news- 
papers, and the foitunate clergymen congratu- 
lated upon the affectionate and generous conduct 
of their flocks, whose example is held up to gen- 
eral admiration and imitation. 

It is certainly very pleasant to witness any 
and every indication of attachment and sympathy 
between parishioners and pastors. Where these 
feelings do not exist between minister and peo- 
ple, his labor must be drudgery of the most toil- 
some and wearying nature, and his prospect of 
usefulness extremely limited ; while to the peo- 
ple an unloved, unhonored clergyman must be a 
burden most unwillingly endured. Jt is painful 
to contemplate a forced and unsympathizing re- 
lation of this nature ; while on the other side of 
all the pictures which poetry can draw, none is 
more delightful than that of the pious, faithful 
pastor, surrounded by a loving people. 

But though the purse-giving in which the 
churches referred to have chosen to indicate 
their attachment to their ministers has heen not- 
ed with much applause, 1 am afraid it is no 
improvement on the old-fashioned and less showy 
methods of showing regard for ministers. I have 
noticed a great many times, in the course of a 
considerable acquaintance with parochial affairs, 
that nothing except sheer immorality, 80 s00n OF 
80 seriously injures a minister in the eyes of the 
people as the mixing up of his name with pecu- 
niary contributions. These contributions imme- 
diately suggest unhappy thoughts about the par- 
son. If needed to pay his debts, then he is 
wasteful, improvident, and does not know the 
worth of money which is one of the gravest of 
charges. Or if notin debt, and yet willing to 
receive a purse made up by contribution, then 
like other people he loves money. And thgp 
many aman who contributes with a smile on 
his face has a grudge in heart, and he does not 
love to have a minister who is the means of this 
tax. It is very desirable as a means of retain- 

ing the good will of many, that ministers should 
as far as possible live on angels’ food, ard have 
but little use for any thing so gross as money. 
And in good earnest it is important that a minis- 
ter should avoid appearing before the people as 
an object of charity. There has been too much 
of this appearance, and it has greatly injured and 
often unsettled clergymen. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Let ministers insist upon 
adequate provision for their support when the 
salary is agreed upon, and upon that let them 
live independently as other professional men are 
expected to do. 

Within a week or two I have observed notices 
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of the withdraw 


Congregational connection of the: Madison street |)... 


Church, and aiso of the formation of a new Con- 
gregational Church in another part of the city. 
Until within a few years New Englanders set- 
tling in New York conformed without much re- 


luctance to the Presbyterian model which they | her 


found prevailing. But latterly there seems to 
have been a longing among them to return to 
the system of their fathers—one church after, 
another has lifted the standard of Congregation- 
alism, till in this city and Brooklyn they number 
quite a large Association. Thronghout the 
State too, a similar change has been in progress, 
not without some manifestations of a spirit of ri- 
valry and exultation. ' 

The late anviversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, as celebrated in this city, has attracted 
some atiention and called forth some pretty se- 
vere animadversions from the more rigidly puri- 
tanical celebrators. It was certainly a strange 
thing te see the chief American representative 
of the papal power seated side by side with the 
sons of the Puritan Pilg#ims, and engaged with 
them in commemorating events and principles so 
adverse to Popery. Bishop Hughes was prob- 
ably never more surprised in his life than when 
he received his invitation to the feast of the Pu- 
ritans, nor could he conceal the feelings which 
the novelty of his situation produced, though 
like a skilful tactician, as he is, he made the 
best of it, and won golden opinions from his au- 
ditors. ‘ 

The ‘‘stricter sort’? who attended the celebra- 
tion, however, could not but consider the pies- 
ence cf the Catholic Bishop as not only a damp- 
er but a burlesque upon the proceedings, and 
that it had been brought about by unworthy and 
unmanly compromise and concession to the great 
Beast. Indeed, it is now said, that when the 
Committee of arrangements were agreeing upon 
the toasts to be offered, one gentleman proposed 
the following : ‘‘The clergy of New England— 
they draw divine truth not from the stagnant 
pools of tradition, bat from the word of God.”’ 
Oh, that will never do, said the others, for Bish- 
op Hughes has been invited, and he will regard 
such a sentiment as aimed at his Church. The 
toast was then withdrawn or modified. But 
that was not the only thing modified to avoid of- 
fending the Bishop. 

It gave offence to some that one of the regu- 
lar toasts was in honor of Pope Pius 1X.,though, 
considering the fact that al] classes in this city 
had united a short time before, in the meeting 
held to sympathize with the Pope, it was not 
remarkable that he was mentioned and compli- 
mented as a Reformer here. But it was too 
much for some of the guests, and they will not 
soon forgive or forget the violence offered to 
their prejudices, or, as they consider it, to their 
principles. 

I refer to the circumstance as one of the many 
indications that a more liberal feeling is making 
progress, and that the time has come when men 
of the most dissonant opinions can exchange ci- 


===; 
place all the while. es 


A friend of mine saw Margaret Houghtailing 
die twenty-nine years ago at Hudson, under cir- 
cumstances which made him an earnest enemy 
of the gallows from that day. She protested 
innocence on the scaffold ; and declared that 


a8 an increase of 


pagent. handkerchief in token of innocence 

ag Very net. She kept ap this white flag 

or twenty mN“tes by the watch, when the arm 

was convulsed art the handkerchief fell. In 
less than.a year the Wincipal witness against 

her confessed the murd& of the child, and died 

in the horrors of conscience 4 friend of mine 

said that one such case would move him to go 

for the abolition of the death penaty: unhappily, 
var own country has hundreds, and lder Jands 
thousands, to produce. 

A trial of a murderer of his father, a young 
man distinguished from childhood for torturing 
animals and tearing the garments of children 
and injuring every thing he could injure, has 
just closed in an entire acquittal—notwithstand- 
ing the noble charge of John Van Buren, one of 
the ablest men in the state of New York. And 
yet the surviving members of that family know 
that their lives are in peril from this diabolical 
wretch, whom the people outside of the court- 
house were thirsting to lynch ; who had to be 
confined in jail afier his acquittal, and sent away 
in the dead of night in order to escape the in- 
dignation of the public. And this miserable be- 
ing escapes all punff t because a jury now 
are unwilling to take life upon mere circumstan- 
tial evidence.* Is it not time, that the law was 
put in such a shape that conscientious men can 
execute it? that such a penalty was attached to 
crime as Christian men dare inflict—such a one 
that innocence, upon future discovery, might be 
compensated in a degree? 

If this desperate creature, burning with re- 
venge against sister and mother, should accom- 
plish their death, this fresh blood will ery to 

Heaven against the legislature who refuse to 
conform the penalties of crime to the enlighten- 
ed conscience of a Christian public. 1 could not 
aid in hanging a fellow-probationer for eternity, 
had he taken even the life of the dearest friend 
I have. 3 


* The young man tried and acquitted was Trumar 
Phelps. 





For the Register. 
Boston, Jan. 5th, 1848. 


Ma. Epitor,—I think it due to truth and 
right that I should make a few remarks on some 
representations conveyed by an article headed 
‘The Hearing of a Complaint and the Deci- 
sion,”’ through what I take to have been edito- 
rial columns in your paper of Dec. 25th. The 
representations referred to met my eye for a mo- 
ment accidentally on the day of publication as I 
was travelling..out.of New England. They 





vilities without apprehending that they have 
committed a crime or betrayed the truth. Per- 
haps when there is a still wider and deeper dif- 
fusion of this feeling we shall find that our dif- 
ferences are less serious than we suspected, and 
that agreement regarding real differences will 
be more practicable than on the old plan of stand- 
ing apart and hating and abusing each other. 

The Revelations of A. J. Davis, the clairvoy- 
ant, about which book we have heard and read 
so much, although filling an octavo of 800 pa- 
ges, has, I am told, been all sold. ‘The edition 
was 1500 and the price $2.50. A paper called 
the Univercoelum, or Spiritual Philosopher, ad- 
vocating the authenticity of the ‘*Revelations” 
and propagating the same views, is regularly 
published in this city, and though only seven or 
eight weeks old, already uumbers, I am inform- 
ed, full 4000 regular subscribers. It is difficult 
to give you an idea of its views. 1 gather from 
what I have seen, that it regards the church as 
an instrument of reform, a decided failure; that 
it holds the Scriptures of the Old Testament as 
obsolete, and those of the New as having little 
adaptation to this age, and at any rate not need- 
ed,since every man may possess inspiration in the 
highest conceivable degree, if he will take the 
trouble to seek for it. Two or three of the pens 
employed on its pages indicate that they are 
wielded by minds of considerable force, and 
there is a spirit of kindness, philanthropy and 
earnest good will prevailing throughout which 
might advantageously be imitated by most of the 
journals claiming to be Christian. 

This paper, as I said, is regularly read by 
thousands. Its benevolent spirit gives it influ- 
ence with many minds. Its apparent aim is to 


accomplish social reform and realize the idea of 


human brotherhood without the church ; for the 
church, it believes, is not only nut auxiliary but 
antagonistical to that purpose. I have hereto- 
fore remarked that a great many minds in this 
city and throughout the country are dwelling 


-upon the importance and practicability of great 


changes in our social organization, The paper 
referred to and its thousands of readers are 
among the evidences that such a feeling as I de- 
scribed does exist extensively, and in that viéw 
this publication claims attention... 

I wish clergymen and Christians would con- 
sider such facts, and reflect upon that uneasy, 
dissatisfied feeling which lies below the surface 
and is working out there the problem of the re- 
construction of social life. The charch and mia- 
istry which overlook that feeling and do not en- 
deavor to guide it may one day be overwhelmed 
by its outbreak in unlooked for revolutions. It 
will not do to shut our eyes to it, or call it op- 
probri2us names; we must speak to it kindly, 
and wherein it is in error strive to enlighten and 
guide it. Traly yours, Criro. 





For the Register. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: - 


An article went the rounds of the press from 
an English Law Magazine, which we pronounc- 
ed an error from the first, attempting to show, 
that homanity in regard to criminals was mul+ 
tiplying crime. It seems that 1846 showed an 
increase of guilt over 1845: yet during this 
year the amelioration of the criminal code was 
very considerable. The mistake was a singular 
one. For some reason the closing assize of 
1845 was omitted. Of course, all the iniquity it 


astonished me ; though I had no doubt that they 
were made in good faith, and I could see how they 
originated. A day or two ago! returned from 
my-journey, not having seen the paper again in 
the interim, aud I have just now been able to 
give the article some careful consideration. 

Several months ago an article appeared in the 
Christian World, occasioned by a paragraph in 
the Christian Wiiness about the relative de- 
crease of Unitarianism in Boston. It seemed 
plain to me that the author of the article im the 
World either had not read the Farewell Sermon 
to which he referred, or was actuated by unkind 
feeling towards me. Otherwise I could not ac- 
count forthe foliowing sneer: ‘That Mr. Fos- 
dick, under his peculiar circumstances, should 
be led to suppose that Unitarianism is dying out 
in Boston, and should attribute the empty pews 
in his Church to removais from the city is per- 
haps naiural.’’ 1 regarded this as a very unjust 
construction of what I had said. But 1 thought 
it best not to trouble the public with my griev- 
ance. In your paper of Dee. 18, the article 
was introduced from the Christian World. This 
second injustice (as it seemed to me) I regretted 
more than the first ; but still meant to keep si- 
lence. Whatis said, however, in your paper 
of the 25th ult. ought not to go unnoticed. 
You will be glad to have me present my com- 
ments. 

You say. ‘When, before the sin for which 
Crito has been rebuked, Mr. Fosdick’s remark 
appeared in his printed sermon that the relative 
decrease of Unitarianism is a fact becoming more 
and more apparent” &c. Now, Mr. Editor, | 
never used these words, nor any like them, nor 
any conveying a similar meaning. These are 
words of the Christian Witness, drawing an un- 
authorized inference from what I actually said. 
A few lines further on it is represented that | 
speak of ‘‘Unitarianism as dying out’’ and 
‘bleeding to death.”’* The quotation uiarks ex- 
hibit these expressions as mine, though ,I have 
not used them. They belong to the Puritan, 
Afier enumerating many other and great disad- 
vantages under which the Society to which j1 
ministered in this city had to struggle, I inci- 
dentally touched upon another, as follows : 

‘‘ We haye been, unjustly, I conceive, stig- 
matized as an aristocratic Society. Though 
this church is situated in what is considered, by 
way of eminence, the growing portion of the 
city, yet such an aspersion would certainly tend 
to hinder the increase of population around us 
from conducing rapidly to our benefit. The 
truth is, that throughout the city the wealthy 
class, those on whom it has been said Unitarian- 
ism here most relies, have been. latterly dying 
out. The rich resort to the suburbs, or the re- 
moter country, determined to escape the dia and 
discomfort which business has created, 18 
continually increasing, in this prosperous but 
crowded community. There can be no ques- 
tion, that Boston is fast losing its character as a 
city of Unitarians. The population which de- 
| parts costs Unitarianigm more than is compen- 
sated by that which enters. That a parish may 
succeed here now, either on a new foundation 
or an old one so much battered and worn away 
as ours, it is requisite that, be its theological 
complexion what it may, it should be regarded 
as characterized by equal and popular princi- 
ples.” 

Now can it be denied by #"y one that ‘“‘Bos- 
ton is fast losing its charcter as a city of Uni- 
tarians?’’ Is it not true that the err 

hi Unitarianism more is 
_ PY a which enters?” This does 
‘alk oe she relative progress of Unitarianism. 
Lam inclined to think the same thing may be truly 
said of Episcopalianism and Orthodoxy. The 














would have exposed to the eyes of the world 
was saved for the credit of the succeeding year, 
and naturally gave ita very dark aspect. Ja 
truth, there was a constant and marked decrease 
all the while. This is proved by comparing the 
two last years with the two previous. Io 1842 
—3 there were in England and Wales over fifty | 
six thousand committals : but in 1845—6 2 little 
over forty-nine thousand—an improvement un 
der a more humane code the more remarkable, 


jJars of our churches are taken away ; and we 
gre allat a loss, for their places cannot be supplied 
at once from the new material at hand. Farther, 
Unitarianism is not very prevalalent in the inte- 
riot of Massachusetts, Jf the former popula- 
tion of Boston has moved away into the suburbs, 
and has been replaced and more than replaced 
by promiscuous emigration from the wer ti i 
the exthange can hardly be of entets ad 
tarianism. This was all I _s 





while she was hanging her right hand would | 
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between the fact indicated and the result of my 
ministry. 
Davin Fospicx, Jr. 

* We are concerned only to repeat our own 
statement: “Said the Puritan, ‘Mr. F. speaks 
of Unitarianism as dying out.’”’’ Is this repre- 
senting that Mr. Fosdick said itt [Editor, 


extent and accuracy of his attainments in this 
regard. Hence mach prejudice has always ex- 
isted against the work as it originally papers 
This, after all, is the least portion of the Dic- 
tionary. Definition and etymology are the real 
bone and sinew. But in this revised edition the 
judicious editors have adapted the work to what 
they believed to be the intelligent sentument and 
decisiun of the public. And they have accord- 








For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT JAMAICA PLAIN- 


The followingiis the order of exercises at the 
Ordination of Mr. Grindatl Reynolds as Pastor 
of the Third Church ia Roxbury. aye 

Introductory Prayer,»by Rev. R. C, Stone ; 
Selections from’ the Scriptures, by ‘Rev. J. H. 
Morison; Sermon, by Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge ; 
Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. E. S. Gannett, 
D. D.; Charge, by Rev. Chandler Robbins ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. William R. 
Alger ; Address to the Soeiety, by Rev, Nathan- 

viel Hall; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dexter 
Clapp ; Benediction, by the Pastor. 

The Sermon was from John XIV,.9; He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and, 
afier showing that nothing but the manifestation 
of the Father in Christ could meet our wants in 
the experience of life, spoke with earnestness 
and trath of the importance of preaching Christ 
rather than Christianity. The charge was a 
comprehensive summary of the duties of the sa- 
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cred office, under the general heads, “be a Chris- 
tian Minister, and especially a Christian Minis- 
ter to this people.” The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship was simple, appropriate and full of feeling ; 
while the Address to the People was marked by 
a happy union of kindness and plainness. The 
devotional exercises were uncommonly fitting 
and impressive. 

In the Council two questions respecting his 
belief in the Gospels of the New Testament as 
authentic records of facts, were put to Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and very cheerfully answered in the affirm- 


ative. °° 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wesster’s Quarto Dicrionary.—-G. & C. Merri- 
am, Springfield. From the Publishers—Sold by 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., 20 Cornhill. 

We adopted Webster’s Dictionary of the Ka- 
glish Language as-a standard, in preference to 
every other, from its very first appearance in 
octavo, and have owned every succeeding edi- 
tion of the work. The present quamto edition, 





with quite the ease of manipulation of the octavo, 
and but little advance of price, combines all the 
advantages of the original quarto in two volumes, 
and adds yet more. In respect to orthography 
and pronunciation, while Dr. Webster indulged 
in a few peculiarities and even eccentricities, he 
nevertheless had the native tact and good judg- 
ment, with those opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the practice of the best speakers 
and writers both in this country and in England, 
and that long experience of years,which enabled 
him to present what on the whole was a vastly 
truer exhibition of the best English modes than 
either Johnson, Walker, or both combined. 
While Walker’s affectations were taught in our 
Colleges and U niversities,and the pronunciation of 
stage actors was repeated in our pulpits, and a 
mere fashionable speech suppressed genuine 
freedom and earnestness, as corsets suppress 
free” breathing;—it was not so with the~best 
speakers of the English Parliament; and Dr. 
Webster was sustained amid the ridicule that was 
poured on him, by the knowledge that he was 
not alone, nor old-fashioned, nor peculiar, but 
was the representative of sterling usage in oppo- | 
sition tothe fictitious. What there was of 
idiosyneracy in the former editions, is modified 





ingly departed “?: considerably from the origi- 

nal views of Dr. Webster, and have abandoned 

his peculiarities very largely. As far as we 
have examined, and that has been with some 
care, we believe that the editors will be full 
sustained both in their retrenchments and modi- 
fications, and in what they have retained. For 
the comparatively few changes in orthography, 
adopted in this revision, sach reasons are as- 
signed or are vbvious, as will commend them 
at once to a sound judgement and just diserimi- 
nation, 

We look upon the appearance of this new 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary as making an 
epoch in our literature, A large proportion of 
out writers have become absolutely wanton in 
the use oflanguage. ‘Ihere is with too manya 
disposition to dash off words thoughtlesaly ; and 
the tendency is, to fritter away the strength 
and nerve of the langwage. Webater’s Dictiona- 
ry has heretofvre, from its price and other con- 
siderations which we have alluded to, been kept 
aloof. Itis now, as we fully believe, in this 
revision, brought down to the true circumstan- 
ces of the community in a!l respects, And we 
hope it will find its way rapidly, not only to the 
schools and the study, but to the parlor, the 
counting tant to the every day purposes of 
ife.”? 

The®onstitutions of the Hgly Apostles, including the 
Canons; Whiston’s .Versions. Revised from the 
Greek; with a Prize Essay at the University of 
Boun, upon their origin and contents, translated from 
the German, by Irah Chase, DD. New York: D. 
Appleton § Co, 1848, pp 496, 8vo. 

It is the opinion of Gieseler, that “the Con- 
stitutions were composed toward the end of the 
third century, but underwent various modifica- 
tions according to the changes of ecclesiastical 
usages, till in the fourth and fifth century, they 
acquired their present form.’ Neander is nearly 
of the same opinion, and adds that their origin 
is ‘‘analogous to that of the Apostles’ Creed.’’ 
It isthe opinion of the author of the Prize Es- 
say, that the Constitutions were knowingly in- 
terpolated and corrupted by Arians, and Dr. 
Chase in his Preface expresses the same opin- 
ion. We are not satisfied with the evidence of 
this corruption. Without imputing the changes 
to such a cause, the whole may be rationally 
accounted fur by the general belief in the 
Churches that such and such things were gen- 
wine traditions of the Apostles, which in the 
course of time it was thought best to. embody ; 
and the changes instead of being stealthy were 
probably open, as Gieseler and Neander suggest. 
Let us examine a few points. 

In Book ii. ce. 26, the Bishop is compared 
with God, the Deacon with Christ, the Deacon- 
ess with the Holy Spirit. this, ac- 
cording to the author of the Essay, shows Arian- 
ism, because the Constitutions ‘‘make the Dea- 
con completely subordinate to the Bishop.” 
And is it not an admitted fact that the theory of 
the Nicene fathers, and lung after the Council at 
Nice, was the ‘‘subordinarian”’ theory ? 

Again in b. vi,c. 26, it is written— ‘But 
others of them [i. e. of the heretics] suppose 
that Jesus himself is the God over all.’’ And 
again b. vii c. 43, it is written, “the Father of 
the only begotten God.’’ And does not the 
Nicene Creed itself say ‘‘God of God'’—*be- 
gotten, notmade?” Is it not known that the 
distinction between the Father as “‘unbegotten’’ 
and the Son as ‘‘begotten,’’ almost everywhere 
obtained in the Church at that period? And in 
regard to the heretical opinion noticed, that 
Christ is Supreme God, itwas a heresy in the 
Church, when understood in a sense opposed to 


Now 


the subordinarian theory. 
Again the author of the Essay appeals to b. 








and corrected in the present. Some things which 
he discarded are here placed side by side with | 
what the Doctor put in their stead, and the stu- 
dent may choose between them. The revision 
and improvements of the work are the fruit of 
three years’ labor of several literary gentlemen, 
under the general superintendence of Professor 
Goodrich, of Yale College. 

What gives great value to Dr. Webster's Dic- 
tionary, is first its definitions, which are remarka- 
bly concise, yet accurate and complete. The 
next distinguishing feature is, that it is in itself 
a History of Language. Some of his derivations 
we think are not correct,and his analogies some- 
times fanciful. But his researches in the depart- | 
ment,continued for a period of so many years, with | 
such iron industry, yet freshness of pursuit—the 
inquisitiveness and ardor and buoyancy of youth 
extending into his fourscore years and more— 
are beyond those of any other man; and if he 
has not the caution and reserve and accuracy of 
a Gesenius in Hebrew, he has done for future 
Lexicographers what even Gesenius could not 

| have done but for those who went before him. 
| 'To ourselves this is a deeply interesting study, 
) and for the gratification of one’s love of it, in 
/ respect to the English Language, there is no 
work to be named with the present edition of 
Webster. 
The present edition is a most beautiful speci- 
, menofthe art of printing—white satin paper, 
} type the best shaped and most distinct, and the 
fairest impression. ‘The publishers are constantly 
receiving testimonials to its value from sources 
of the highest authority. From the long list we 
select that of the Hon. William B. Calhoun, 
whose opinions, where his name is knowa, will 
be very sure to increase the circulation of the 
work he commends. 

‘*We regard this as one of the most important 
contributions ever made to a sound American 
literature; the most complete work of the kind 
that any Nation can boast of. 

W hat distinguishes this Dictionary above all 
dan? is the thoroughness and accuracy of its 
ee and this is the leading feature of 
which — This is a department of learning, 

ngularly difficult; and very few excel 


e hansivert™™ uncommon clearness and com- 
~~ &s of intellect. Definitions 
ose their pony often 


by be ; 
Dr. We? eing overburdened with 





words. er was wonderfull i 

y happy in 
the use.of languag. “And his definitions are 
models of condensation, 


an ity; 
ful study of them, as - pee Bo eae 
may safely be tecommendy 1, i),¢ den a 
cially as an important means «¢ ndvenede bog 
knowledge, ‘Ther@iig great fullness tog ity his 
work, in the defining O& words: aad j, ooh, = 
spect it might be calledan Encycoyedia pte 
senting substantially the citele of the silonene’ 

Not less valuable is this Dictionary, 4, ¢}, 

score of etymology: indeed this branch has very 
nearly been exhausted by Dr. Webster; so that 

| the Editors of the present Edition have had very 

little to de except to take the work as they found 
it. In regard to pronunciation,we feel perfectly 
satisfied that this revision places that subject on 
a truer ground than any other work of this kind. 
And the mode of conveying the pronunciation is 
a very convenient and simple one. The system 
of pronouncing cunforms to a pure and manly 
taste, adapted to the character of the language, 
and is far removed from all affectation and mere 
fashion, 

The peculiarities of Dr. Webster, in refer- 

ente to orthography, were such as to throw a 
multitude of embarassments in his way, and to 


vi. c. xi, where Christ is called the first born of 
the whole Creation, to show Arian interpola- 
tion. Why, this was what Pagl himself (Col- 
oss. i. 15,)has called him—‘Whe first born of 
every creature’’—prototokos pases klsseos—[in 
the Constitutions, kéiseos is changed into demi- 
ourgias—which is a synonym in ecclesiastical 
usage. ] 

On this subject of early Arian opinions, we 
ask the reader to compare the original article 
from ourexcellerit correspondent on page first 
of this week's paper. Next week there shall ap- 
pear in our Poetic department, the translation of 
two primitive Greek hymns, which the author of 
the Essay admits to be genuine ; but they are 
Arian, in other words Unitarian, to the core. 

We do not think very highly of the Essay, as 
an intellectual performance, yet it is neverthe- 
less valuable. Dr. Chase has performed his 
task well, has laid before the public an import- 
ant work, has furnished a help to a better ac- 
quaintance with the early Church. We thank 
him for what he has done, and only regret that 
he has let such superficial statements about Ari- 
anism go uncorrected in the Essay he has trans- 
lated, and has even endorsed them. His work 
is deserving a place in the library of every min- 
ister and theological student, and of whoever is 
fond of the studv of ecclesiastical history. 





The Temperance Tales. By Lucius M. Sargent. In 
2 vols, pp 301, 332, 12mo. From W. J. Reynolds 
& Co. 


The publisher says, in his Preface, “It may 
not be uninteresting to the children of parents 
once intemperate to cast their eyes upon these 
pages, whose influence, under the blessing of 


orphanage.’’ We ourselves were not the child- 
ren of the intemperate, nor are the children’s 
children. But we read these tales with as much 
interest as we ever read anything in the world, 
indulging to the full the luxury of laughing and 
crying over them, and rising from them with as- 
pirations to be temperate and good,—and we see 
the same in the third generation. Republished 
in their present form, may these teles have a 
wide circulation—and ‘*‘My Mother’s Gold 
Ring’’ prove a momento not only to support ev- 
ery fallen one that has striven to rise, but to 
save also many thousands from falling. 


Littell’s Living, Age No. 192. 

If it be proper to ask one, whose own tact and 
judgment are so good in respect to supplying 
periodical reading matter, we would hope Mr. 
Littell will give us, by and by, some of Crom- 





well’s recently discovered Letters. 


| Chambers’ Miscellany. 


This publication has advanced to its 10th 


—_ with undiminished interest and excel- 
ence. 


—_— 


American Phrenol ical s. 
Fowler, Edt. "Prot Wiley, Se 


This number contains the front and profile 
view of Prof. S. B. ¥. Moore ; and indisputably 
the illustrations confirm the science—ihough 
we hope Prof. Morse Jooks a little better in flesh 





and blood, than in ink and paper. 


Heaven, has preserved them from a miserable’ 


- By George Combe and 
otvers. Voll. Nol, From *, Wiley, Jr. ; 


This is an Eclectic which will contain the most 
valaable as well as the most recent papers that 


subject, It willcontain portraits of distinguished 
Phrenologists, and illustrations of the science. It 
will advocate the Moral, Physical and {ntellec- 
tual Elevation of Society. The present num- 
ber is very good both in form and substance. 


The North American Review. Jan. 1848. Contents. 


Art I. The Hopes of Italy. II. The Life and 
Opinions of Sismondi. Hl. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, IV. Modern Painters. V. Gray oa Prison 


Discipline. VI. Emerson on the Trees of Massa- 
chusetts. VII. Longfellow’s Evangeline. VIII. 
Critical Notices. 


We have read the sketch of the Life and 
Opinions of Sismondi, with deep interest. So 
excellent a man, illustrious as well for his social 
virtues as for his talents-which were very bril- 
liant, and for his industry which was indefatiga- 
ble, ought to be known and admired by every 
youth in America. The contemplation of such 
a character begets its likeness, prompts to a bet- 
ter life, elevates the aims and hopes higher, and 
would fill our own American Republic with 
greater numbers of men, who would be its orna- 
ment and strength. 


The Daguerrotype. No. XI. 

In selections, and in general appearance, this 
Magazine took at the outset, and still maintains, 
a high character among the literary periodicals. 








Orlandino. A story of self-denial. By Maria Edgeworth. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 

This beautiful little volume is the first of the 
series, which has been promised on the cover'of 
Chambers’ Miscellany, of Chambers’ Library for 
Young People. When Henry Ware Jr. re- 
remarked at his father’s house, that he intended 
on his visit to England to see Miss Edgeworth, 
his little daughter Charlotte immediately clapped 
her hands, and said, ‘O, give my love to her.”’ 
He visited Miss Edgeworth, and told her the sto- 
ry, and ‘the water came to her eyes at once." 
If any of our young readers have never read any 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, we hope they will 
begin with ‘‘Orlandino’'—and they too will send 
love to her if they have the opportunity. 





Need of the Sanctuary in the City. A Sermon preach- 
ed at the Dedication of te ladiana Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Sunday Evening, Dec. 12, 1847. By 
Thomas B. Fox, Minister of that Chureh., Boston: 
Wm Crosby & H. P. Nichols—pp., 28. 

Mr. Fox, having bpened his subject with some 
remarks on the tendency to practical Atheism in 
cities, shows the need of Christian instruction 
from ‘‘man’s exposure to sensualism, selfishness 
and earthly mindedness, from which it is the 
object of the Gospel to deliver him; ‘’ from ‘the 
influence of the city in forming, directing and 
extending public sentiment; in short, from the 
simple fact that ‘‘man is here.” He then urges 
the want of Churches ‘‘somewhat differing in 
the mode of their support from those which al- 
ready exist,’ but which shall still be affiliated 
to the others—Charches where privileges shall 
be more easily within the reach of persons of 
Me. Fox handles his subject 
with the ease, and discourses with the authority, 
of one who speaks that which he knows and tes- 
tifies that which he has seen. His sermon is 
altogether a superior one. It is well sustained 
ata high elevation of Christian tone and senti- 
ment, and contains nota few passages of very 
fine description, of beauty of conception and 
form, and of power. 


moderate means. 





Ae Address w tne 


All war forbidden by Christianity 


ning, Nov. 25, 1847. By Rev W. P. Tilden. 


‘the deep satisfaction’? with which the discourse 
was listened to, and the belief that ‘‘the opinons 
advanced are of great value, especially at the 
present juncture of our public affairs.” A 
perusal of the discourse justifies the opinion and 
feelings of those who requested its publication. 





Public Causes for Gratitude. A Sermon preached on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 1847, in the West 
Church, Boston. By C. A. Bartol, Juxior Minister. 
The perusal of Mr. Bartol’s prodactions often 

have the effect on us to awaken trains of feeling, 

as though we were walking 


In thoughtful, silent mood along the shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon. 


Or again, as though we were under the starry 
skies, or meditating in the grove—with.God’s 
presence never absent but felt very near’ The 
present sermon abounds with striking analogies, 
displays the genuine gold of thought in rich in- 
gots and bars, rather than in the easy current 
coin. 








OBITUARIES. 
CLARA ANNA KIMBALL. 


Died, in Needham, Dec. 25, Clara Anna, 
aged 23, youngest daughter of Rev. Daniel 
Kimball. 

To those who knew our young friend, no 
words are needed, to tell the transparency, the 
excellence, of her character. To those who 
did not know her, a just praise, might seem ex- 
travagant. May her spirit descend into the 
hearts of her bereaved friends, and continue to 
cheer them, in the Path of Duty. [Com. 


MRS. SARAH DEERING. 


In Mansfield, 13th inst. after an illness of 
nearly 3 months, Mrs. Sarah Deering, wife of 
Mr. Waterman Thomas, and eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. John Thomas, aged 60 years. 

Truly it may be said the heart of the deceas- 
ed was cast in nature's finest mould. The 
sweetness and equanimity of her disposition, 
blended with rare affability, won for her the 
love of all to whom she was known. Her sym- 
pathizing tear, her kindly aid, and cheerin 
smile, like sunshine in showers, has soothed the 
sorrows of many a shipwrecked mariner cast 
upon the ‘‘rock bound coast’’ that bordered her 
home. Her filial, maternal, conjugal and paren- 
tal affection, endeared her to a large circle of 
family connections, who will long embalm her 
memory in their hearts. Her unshaken faith in 
the promises of the gospel, shed its -hallowing 
influence around the couch of sickness, and gave 
its unfailing light to guide her through thatdark 
valiey which leadeth to realms of eternal day. 


‘“‘Sweet angel, thou art with the ransomed daugh- 


ters 
Of our dear Lord, rejoicing in his sight; 


Quenching thy soul’s deep thirst with life’s clear 


waters, 
Crowned with the wreath whose flowers are 
bathed in light. 


And dost thou, in thy radiant hour of glory, 

Still think on those who were on earth so dear? 
Lingers in memory, life’s short fitful story, 

Mid the high joys of that eternal sphere? 


Oh, ye sad mourners, bowed and broken hearted, 
Lift up your heads, redemption draweth nigh; 
Scarce hath your loved one from your side departed, 

Earth’s mists but veil her form from mortal eye. 


ill i idst, at times her spirit moveth; 
pep at souls, her voice shall whisper 





"Po your gri 


may be issued from the European press on the| A 


Then will she whisper lessons sweet and holy, 
To wean from the cares of life away, 

nd lead you up with souls subdued and Lute 
The path which endeth in unclouded day.’* 
[Comm. 












GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Generar Covurt.—Rev. Silas Aiken of Park 
Street Church, and Rev. Mr. Higgins, of Bromfield 
Street Church, have been appointed Chaplains to the 
Hoase, and Rey. C. A. Bartol, of the West Church, 
Chaplain to the Senate.—On Tuesday, Gov. Briggs 
delivered his address, in which his topics are the 
finances and revenues of the State, the recurrence’ of 
accidents on railroads, the flourishing condition of 
the State Prison and the State Lunatic Asylum, the 
evils of the Mexican War, public schools, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and he closes with an impres- 
sive tribute to the memory of Hon. Samuel Hub- 
bard.—The House then proceeded to ballot for Coun- 
cillors, and the following gentlemen were chosen :— 
Messrs. J. T’. Bigelow of Boston, Russell of Prince- 
ton, Mardoch of Carver, Porter of Buckland, Chap- 








Bliss of Springfield, Mitchell of Nantucket, Keyes 
of Dedham. Joseph Barrett was re elected Treas- 
erer. Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun of Springfield was 
elected Secretary of State. 


Hon. J.G. Patrrey. The course which many 
of the Whig party bave seen fit to pursue in relation 
to the vote which Mr. Palfrey gave on the election 
of Speaker, does not compare very well with the 
following generous resolution passed in Faneuil 
Hall, on the 6th of November 1846. And yet 
surely was Mr. Palfrey worthy of such a _resolation 
no less than Mi. Winthrop. We predict that John 
Gorham Pualfiey will be held in honor side by side 
with John Quincy Adams, and ‘*be a name to con- 
jure by.’’ (Ed. 


7. Resolved, That in the re-election of Mr. Win- 
throp, we are not about to decide whether we should 
or should not have previously desired or instructed 
him to vote for the War bill, or whether we do or 
do not now approve of that vote, but that we are 
about to decide, that a vote given by an honest man 
upon reasons which seemed. good to him and to 
them, is not a proper ground for proscribing a faith- 
ful, conscientious and useful public servant; and 
that the attempt to ruin Mr. Winthrop, in the esti- 
mation and respect of his constituents, by raising 
false issues upon his conduct, and by casting unjust 
aspersions upon bis character, isa proceeding to be 
discountenanced and rebuked by an intelligent and 
moral people. 


jt—F It is stated in the Thurs. morning papers that 
a petition was presented by Hon. J. P. Hale of the 
Senate, signed by 2900 Unitarian clergymen and 
laymen, asking for the withdrawal of our troops from 
Mexico, and the appointment of commissioners to 
treat with that country. 


Wacrs or War. Many of the boys were in- 
duced to enlist in the Mexican War by promise of 
land ; and it is no more than just to our government 
to say that some 20,000 have already had their por- 
tion (six feet by two!) alloted to them, and are now 
in inalienable possession of it. [Lynn Pioncer. 


Womenin tHe Army. Official documents 
state that there are at least 2,300 women attached 
to the American Army, sharing toil, privations, 
dangers and glories. 


TeLeGRAPHIC Wonpers! The N. Y. Her- 


ald of yesterday, says: 

**We received interesting intelligence last night 
by electric telegraph, frou eight cities, compre- 
hending an aggregate distance of nearly three thous- 
and miles, all up, for each of these cities, to yes- 
terday afternoon. ‘The telegraph is now open to 
 Lenie, a distance of 1750 miles, by wires; thus 
uniti together, A w mi \d 
other, the four great Mew or Sorte x a ectne 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Hudson, and the St. 
Lawrence.”’ 


Taewrann «+ 4+ «+e emu. oe seu 
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GEN ; 
from a young Rochester soldier,stationed at Mata- 


citizens of Dover, N.H.delivered Thankegiving Eve- | moros, published in the Rochester Democrat, con- 


firms the statement that Gen. Taylor is a teetotaller. 


The note requesting its publication, expresses | Whilst at Matamoros recently, on his way to New 


Orleans, he dined with the officers of the garrison. 
Col. Temple offered him some prime brandy, as 
the glass passed round. ‘No, Colonel,’’ said the 
old hero, “this is my brandy,” filling his glass 
with Rio Grande water, and holding it up to bim. 


Tue Frioop in tHE Onio—Liberal and 
Praiseworthy Conduct, ‘The losses by the recent 
flood in the Ohio river, at almost every point, from 
Pittsburg to its-mouth, and at various places on its 
tributaries, have been very great, and the aggregate 
loss is immense. As might have been expected, 
there has been much suffering among the poor, 
many of whom were driven from their homes by the 
rising waters, glad to escape with their lives ; and 
some idea may be formed of the general distress when 
it is known that, at Cincinnati, the river waa forty- 
four feet and a half above Jow water mark. The 
oceasic” gave rise to a number of instances of noble 
genero ty, which are noted in the Cincinnati pa- 
pers : 

Messrs. T- & J. W. Gaff, millers, of Aurora, had 
several handred barrels of flour on hand, for which 
they were offered $5 per barrel, by a man who, in 
view of the prospective want of provisions, intended 
to speculate in the article. Messrs. Gaff refused the 
offer, and turning to their clerk, ordered kin to give 
a barrel to any poor man who needed if And in 
this way dozens of barrels were given to the neces- 
sitous without charge. At Lawrenceburgh, William 
E. Craft, Esqr. caused it to be proclaimed to the 
houseless and needy, ‘Here are my waref®use and 
store—here are flonr and meat—come and'take what 
you need.’’ And his clerks dealt out to them as 
they came. Lewis & Eichelberger caused the same 
thing to be made known concerning flour. at their 
mill, and gave away to the destitute and unfortunate 
more than 100 barrels. Messrs. Barr & Febiger 
had a number of their hogs slaughtered, cut up, and 
given to all who needed and wished. 


Tae AccipenT To THE FourteRist Estas- 
LISHMENT. The Cincinnati papers contain the 
following particulars of the distressing calamity at 
the Clermont Phalanx. This property was sold 
about a year since, to the association known as the 
**True Brotherhood,’’ which recently held its meet- 
ings in this city, atthe Melodeon. A handsome new 
brick building had jast been completed by them, the 
walls of which were hardly dry. It stood on the 
bottom land near the river, and it is supposed the 
foundations were was out by the current. It 
was thought to be a very strong building, and many 
of the neighboring farmers had crowded into it for 
security during the floud. Last Wednesday evening, 
22d ult. between eight and nine o’clock, it fell, a 
heap of ruins, owing to the great weight of snow 
upon its roof and the pressure of the waters. There 
were thirty-two persons in the building at the time, 
of whom but fifteen were saved. So sudden was 
the catastrophe, that not three minutes elapsed after 
the first alarm, before the whole building fell a mass 


g | of ruins into the water, which was running past it ten 


or twelve feet deep. The crash was heard fora 
mile, and neighbors. hurried to the scene in boats, 
and rendered every necessary kindnes:. The bodies 
of the persons killed have all been recovered. 











Notice. Having learnt that one of our pack- 
ages of the Christian Register of the 8th inst., 
forwarded to New York, failed to arrive, we 
would inform those subscrivers who did not re- 
ceive their paper of that date, that they may now 
obtain it, on giving their names at the newspa- 
per department ofthe New York Post-office. 





§G- SUNDAY EVENING. An adjourned meetin 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches will be hel 
at Rey Dr Gannett’s Vestry (formeriy Berry Street 
Vestry), tomorrow evening, at 7 o’clock. 

Clergymen and Delegates are earnestly requested 
to be present. janl5 


QG- WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. The mem- 
bers of this body will meet at the House of Rev. Mr. 
Allen in Northboro’ oa Tuesday, Jan. 18th, at 5 o’clock, 


P. M.., isely. 
‘anis.~—Ss«&H, WITHINGTON, Scribe. 





jan 





THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, will meet at the House of Rev. O. C. 
Everett, in Northfield, Jan. 17th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

JOHN F. MOORS, Scribe. 





Deerfield, Jan. 15, 1848. 





Evening » for public orship, to be conducted clergy s 
men in the city and vicinity. = “7 
{ig On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 
a collection will be taken to defray expenses and in aid 
‘| of the Society. janS 
)g TLACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. ‘There 
will be a meeting of the Union at the Vestry of the 


man of Salem, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown, ‘ 


Indiana Street Choreh will be opened ever: gon 





Pitts Street Chapel, on Monday evening next, Jan. 17th, 
at 7 o’clock: 


Question: Is it in accordance with reasonand Scrip- 
ture, for a child, i ee nurture and admonition, 


to grow up a Christian 
janl5 T. GAFFIELD, Sec’ry. 





{G- UNITARIAN MEMORIAL, The Committee 
who were appointed at the meeting of Unitarian minis- 
ters, Oct. 28, to draft a Memorial to inst 
the Mexican war which Memorial has been publi in 
the papers—have received returns of the same from 85 
Parishes, and have combined and transmitted them in 
two rolls, one addressed to Hon: John P. Hale for the 
Senate, and one to John G. Palfrey for the House of 
Representaves, each containing 1 signateres. A 
few more will probably be hereafter received, and trans- 
mitted together at a future day. janl5 





_ && The Treasurer of the Mass. rer 7 Mis- 
sionary Society acknowledges the receipt Fifty Dol- 
lars from the Ladies of Rev Andrew P. Peabody's So- 
ciety in Portsmouth, N. H 





: QG|NOTICE, A Unitarian Society, newly estab- 
lished, will very gratefully receive a Communion Ser- 
vice, from any Church that inay be supplied with two, 
or from the contributions of individual friends. For 
further information, apply at this Office. janld 





QG HOWARD BENEVOLENT SOCIETY.— 
The 36th Anniversary of this Society, will be held in 
the Ceatral Church, Winter Street, on Su Eve- 
ning, 16th inst, at 7 o'clock. . Discoufse by Rev. 


Ephraim Peabody. ’ 
M. GRANT, Pres. H. B. 8. 
ArtemAs Simonps, Sec’ry. janl5 





{4 REV MR MOTTE, will preach at the Hollis 
Street Charch, oa Sunday, Jan. 16. janl5 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 6th inst, by Rev Mr Clark, Dr Henry 
Bryant to Miss Elizabeth Sobier. 

Jan. 10th, by Rev Mr Fosdick, Mr Marshall M. 

Ripley to Miss Mary Jane Sanderson, both of this city. 

n Charlestown, 6th inst, by Rev Mr Ellis, A. 8. 
Wheeler to Augusta Hurd. 

In Charlestown, 2d inst, by Rev N.S. Folsom, Mr 
Matthias Miner of Malden, to Miss Helen M. Shedd of 
Charlestown. 

In Brighton, 11th inst, by Rey Mr Whitney, Josiah 
Rutter, Esq., Counsellor at Law, to Miss Abigail Eliza, 
daughter of the late Heury Baldwin. 

In Scituate, Christmas morning, by Rev E. Q. Sew- 
all, Mr Thomas Sharrow of Hopkinton, Mass.,to Miss 
Joan F., daughter of Mr Levi Newcomb, of 8. 

In Lynn, Jan. 6, by Rev Mr Shackford, Mr G. F. 
Lord, to Miss Frances ‘I’. Joy, both of Lynn. 

In Providence, 30th ult, by Rev Mr Hall, Dr Henry 
H. Button, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Elizabeth A., 
daughter of Luther Pearson, Esq., of P. 

On the same evening, by Rev Mr Hall, Albert H. 
Campbell to Mary P. Stebbins, daughter of the late Her- 
man Stebbins, Exq. 

On the same evening, by Rev Mr Hall, Daniel F. 
Morrill, of Amesbury, Mass., to Anna Hall, daughter of 
Charles Holden, of P. 


DEATHS. 











In Cambridge, 4th inst, Mr William Whitney, 52. 

In Chelsea, Jan. 6, Mr Joseph Williams, 84. 

In Salem, on Wednesday morning, Jan. 5th, Martha, 
widow of the late Mr Samuel Very, 77. 

In Weston, Jan. 9, Ebenezer Hobbs, Esq., 86. 

At Amsterdam, Montgomery county, N. Y., on the 
9th ultimo, Dr Oliver Davidson, father of Lucretia M., 
and Margaret M. Davidson, in the 70th year of his 
age. His remains were brought to Saratoga Springs to 
be interred with those of his wife, daughter, and son, 
Lieutenant Davidson, in Green Ridge Cemetery. 











ISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

We have not unfrequently called attention to tals 
article in the columns of our paper, and we have done 
so with the full confidence that it was a good one, and 
deserving the patronage of the public. e have had a 
change to witness its effects upon some of our friends, 
which in addition, to the high encomiums passed upon by 
our brethren of the press, not in paid puffs, but in honest 
candid statements, from having derived a benefit them- 


selyes, makes us desirous of advisitig all those who have 
occasion to resort toa FEMCUY HOt preteen. ey &. 


to avail themselves of it. We have too much confi- 
dence in Mr Fowle, the proprietor, to believe he would 
thrast this, or any other medicine upon the community, 
unless he had fall faith in its efficacy—in confirmation 
of which the proprietor ofters a mass of testimony from 
the most unquestionable sourcest Neither would we be 
understood as saying thar this will ulways cure con- 
sumption alter it is seated, although it seldom fails to 
relieve the worst cases—but at this season of the year 
almost every body is liable to a cold, which if neglected, 
will lead to fatal resulis—by taking this medicine, we 
doubt not many lives may be saved. [New Engiand 
Washingtonian, Boston, Jan. 2, 1847. 

None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS .on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
street, Bostog, and by Druggists gererally. janld 


antinna. 





HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 
from the administration of “.muel, to the Babylo- 


nish Captivity, 1 vol Svo, London. 
Orlando, by Maria Edgeworth, 37 cents. Just re- 
ceived b CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


jan is3t 111 Washington st. 





NEW TRANSLA TION OF THE EPISTLE 

TO THE ROMANS. A Translation of Paul’s 

Epistle to the Romans, with an introcuction and notes, 

by Rev W. A. Whitwell, 16mo, 108 pages, 50 cuts. 

Mr Fox’s Sermon at the Dedication of his Church in 
Indiana Street—12 cents. Just received - 4 ree 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


janl5 is4t 








) Beams LIVING AGE, No. 193. Price 124 
cents. 

1. Blackwood’s opinion of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

2. The Watcher, from the Dublin University Mag- 
azine, 

8. An Unpublished French Novel. + 

4. The Last Resort for Ireland. , 

5. Extermination and Vengeance. 

6. The Reconquest of Ireland. 

Published every Week at Six Dollars a Year*by 
E. LITTELL & CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. 

§G- The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street. ltis janl5 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 

GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLV for Janua- 
ry 1848. Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson, DD., and 
Rev Ezra 8S. Gannett, DD. 


CONTENTS. 


Art I. Coequerel’s Experimental Christianity. 
II. Boeswsnal Instruction in Sunday Schools. 





IL. Waitarianism m Portland, Mr Carey’s Let- 
ter on the Trinity. 
IV. Treatment of Slavery at the North. 


V. Life of Dr Belknap. 

Vi. Non-Resistance. 

VII. Martineau’s Discourses. 

VIII. The Mexican War. 

1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 

X. Religious Intelligence. 

XI. Obituary. 
At the commencement of this New Year of the Ex- 
aminer, the Publishers ask for it the continued and in- 
creased patronage of all Liberal Christians. Every 
exertion is made to render the work worthy of the place 
it occupies at the head of the literature of the Unitarian 
Denomination. 
The Examiner is published once in two months in 
numbers ot one hundred and forty four octavo pages 
each, but when occasion requires extra pages are given 
without charge. 
*,* This number contains sixteen pages extra. 
janl CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

111 Washington street, Boston. 





EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
M Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
tions and Digestive. Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, ton, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of y 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the = are re. 
quested to be as minute as possible in the etail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advite gratis. 

Notrr.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident ‘o our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not 
since made, it appears that upwards of one 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 





INcREAsiNG ATTRACTION, with the largest circula- 
tion and r of | in 
Caled en Tee 
oe DEPARTMENT.—THE TREASURY, 
| will contain articles from Bryant, Longfellow, Percival, 
Wendell Hohnes, Washington Irving, N. B. Willis, 
Hi » Tuckerman, Simms, Halleck, Paulding, Mrs 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fitz Greene 
Halleck, Miss ick, Theodore S. Fay, (from 
whom we have ved a Novellette, which we. shall 
+ rej Aegean Mrs Annan, Park Benjamin, E. A. 
THE MO3T BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISH- 
F ; MENTS, 

rom the bands of the first artists, consequent! 
far superior to those in any other Magatings niet ; 


ORNAMENT AND UTILITY ARE com. 
BINED. . 

The popular series of articles on HEALTH, MOD- 
EL COTTAGES, AND NEEDLE-WORK, '&c. 
illustrated with fine engravings, will be continued, and 
such other features as can be made «subservient to the 
grand design of the work, the 
MENTAL AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT 
of its readers, will from time to time be added. 
COLORED FASHIONS 
every month, altered from the French to suit the more 
modest taste of the ladies of this country. 

THIS IS THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Persons commencing with the January number, will 


receive 
MISS LESLIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
new entire, as the portions already published will be 
reprinted in that number. No diminution in the usual 
interest and variety, but an increase in the number of 
pages. 
TERMS. 

One one year, which includes ‘The Ladys’ 
‘Dolla Newapaper.” - 2 
‘(Making three publications in for the 
above small sum.) —: 
One copy two years $5 00 
‘T'wo copies one vear, $5 09 
Five copies one year, (with an extra copy to the 
ey sending the order,) $10 00 

ight copies one year, $15 00 
Twelve do do * $20 00 

Any Postmaster or Editor of a i sending us 
two dollars for the Lady’s Book , May retain the 
other dollar as commission. This commission cannot. 
be allowed when the Lady’s Book and Dollar Newspa- 


r ted for $3. Address 
heaped L. A. GODEY, 
dec4 113 Chesnut street, Philad. 





JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality; and 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 


SILVER WARE 

in every variety for family use. e 
—aALso— 

COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONT. 


Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ric. 

Designs may be selected from a t number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be execated in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. 

Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. : 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Eurape. 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


order. 
NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 


my8 8mis opposite State street. 





COMBINATION OF SPLENDID ATTRACTIONS 


AT THE 


Great Silk & Shaw] Warehouse 
 JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


IN MILK STREET, 

A Few Steps from Washington street. 
Owing to the success of OuR ExPeRiIMeNT in com- 
bining the Importing and Retailing business in MILK 
STREET, we are enabled to offer 
UNPARELLED ADVANTAGES ° 


to Purchasers, and such as cannot be enjoyed at any 
other Establishment in Boston. 
We are now offering to the Public such an assortment of 


RICH DRESS SILKS, 


—anv - 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS! 


SATINS AND BOMBAZINES, MATERIALS FOR 
CLOAKS,, FINE ALPACCAS, VELVETS, &c., 


ee ee 


No. 168 Wasnincron-street, 
nearly opposite their former stand, and will ha - 
our 4 on ‘hand a large stock of ia”. 
cot TON GoOoDs, & 

Shirtings, Sheeting, Tickings, Cambrics, Silecies, 
Checks, Denims, Drillings, J Batting, Wadding, 
Wik Ya ame Wan ee 

LINENS AND WOOLLENS, ' 
comprising Shirtings, Sheetings, Lawns, Linen Cam- 
vied ial iefs, Diapers, Damask Table Cov- 
ers, Crash , Flannels, Stuffs for 
Boys’ Clothes, .' ool Frocking, Wool Wadding. 

Hosiery, Gioves, Saints anD Drawers, 

For Women, Men, Boys and Girls; of Silk, Cotton 
Linen, Mering, Worsted and Woollen. 


KNITTING YARNS, 
Woollen, Worsted, Merino, Cotton and Linen, all co 
ors and qualities. 
LINEN AND COTTON THREADS, &c 


Marshall & Co.’s Patent Linen Thread, Linen Thread 
on Spools; Taylor’s, Geary’s, Coats’ & Findley’s 
Spool Cotton, ‘White and Colored; Skein Cotton; 
Shoe Cotton; Sewing and Sadlers’ Silk and Twist, 
all colors; Marking and Embroidering Cotton; Linen! 
Floss, &e., &c. 

SUNDRIES AND SMALL WARES. 
London Windsor Soap; London and American Pins; 
R. Hemming & Son’s genuine Needles and Knitting 
Pins; Warren & Baylis do; Buttons, in variety ; 
Combs; Tapes and Bobbins of all kinds; Galloons, 
Taffeta; Satin and Velvet Ribbons; er = yh age 
maa am and rag nee Tassels, Cords and 

ri ; Farnitore, ick, Carpet, Quality, Flannel 
and cileer-Biatiags, thes Rite tee 

From om experience in business, we flatter our- 
selves that we shall exhibit as good articles at as rea- 
sonable prices as any House in this city oF the United 

tates: aed = eigpehae tas 


Our friends and the public are invited to examine 
our stock by by ESALE in the CHAMBERS, at 
RETAIL on the LOWER FLOOR. 

; SHOREY & CO. 

Boston, Dec. 25, 1847. lis20 

ICH BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. The 

Subscribers, have for sale a large and valuable as- 

sortment of books for the Holidays, comprising among 
others, the following, viz. 

Parables of the Savior, splendidly illuminated; Wil- 
lis Poetical Works, 17 engraving; Hallett’s Poems, 
new edition, 7 splendid engravings; Byron new edition 
8 steel engravings. Also—new and betifully illustrat- 
ed editions of the following Poets. Goldsmith, Thom- 
son, Bryant, Longfellow, Campbell, Southey, Moore, 
Montgomery, Mrs Hemans, Childe Harold and others. 
Also—The Mirror of Life, 11 e vings; Scenes in 
the Lives of the Patriarch and Prophets, 7 illustrations ;_ 
Mrs Jameson’s Characteristics of Women beautifully il- 
lustrated; Fisher’s Historical Llustrations of the Bible 
2 vols quarto, 60 engraving; Gallery of Scripture en- 
gravings; Drawingroom Scrap Book; Heath’s Gallery 
of engravings; Finden’s Beauties of Moore; Heath’s 
Portfolio of engravings; Scott and Scotland $1 steel 
engravings; Beauties of the Rhine 80 engravings; 
American Wild Flowers 29 engravings—colored; Gal- 
lery of 100 steel a &e., Fe. 

Also—the English and American Annuals, viz:-—The 
K ke; Book of Beauty containing thé portraits of 
the Queens of England; Iris 80 engravings; 1; 
Friendship’s Offering; Amaranth; Mayflower; ‘ 
of Sharon; Ladies 
Keepsake and others. 

Also—a rich assortment of Bibles and Prayer Books 
e 

| 





ntly bound in Velvet and Morocco with Gold clasps. 
so—all the new and lar Books for Children— 
by Mrs Child, Mrs and Miss Tuthil!, Mary Howitt &c., 


For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec18 is4t 111 Washington st. 


ERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION.— 
This work is not confined to the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper but—‘*‘forms a series of practical dis- 
courses of the Persuasive kind¥elating to Repentance, 
or the duty of commencing the Christian course—to 
Edification, or the envouragements to progressive 
Christian improvement—and to the Eucharistic service, 
as affording exercise for all the grateful and devout af- 
fections of the heart in every stage of its subjection to 
Christian discipline.”? [Prefxce. The following is a 
list of the writers.— Rev H. A. Miles, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Sylvester Judd, Rev F. D. Huntington, Rev 
Charles T. Brooks, Rev N. Hall, Rev J. I. T. Cool- 
idge, Rev G. W. Briggs, Rev A. A. Livermore, Rev 
S. Whitman, Rev A. W. Thompson, Rev H. W. Bel- 
lows, Rev Dr Gannett, Rev A. P. Peabody, Rev Dr 
Walker, Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev 
Dr Putnam, Rev J. H. Morrison, Rev Dr Young, Rev 
E. B. Hall, Rev 8. G. Bulfinch, Rev Dr Dewey, Rev 
S$. Osgood, Rey A. Hill, Rev Dr Furness, Rey Dr 
Frothin , Rev E. Peabody, Rev 8. K. Lothrop, 
Rev A. B. Muzzey. 
Edited by-T. R. Sullivan. 

The price will be $1 00 a copy; but to Societies or 
Individuals, who may take tweaty copies or more, a 
liberal discount will be allowed. ~ 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

Publishers, 111 Washington st. 





dec18 istf 








FRENCH CLOAKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
etc., as might be expeeted from the well-known resoure- 
es and experience of our Firm, 

Act Goons offered at this Establishment are re- 
ceived fresh from the hands of the Manufacturers, and 
will be furnished to Purchasers by the 


PACKAGE, PIECE, OR SINGLE PATTERN, 
at 10 or 20 per cent. less than prices at all other 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE LADIES, 


are again assured that we “*DO RETAIL,” and MER- 
CHANTS from the CITY and COUNTRY, will 
find our Goods specially adapted to the New England 
trade; and always at prices that will render their pur- 
chases safe and profitable. 


JEWETL & PRESCOTT, 


MILK STREET, 
(Vext to the Old South Church,) 


nov 20 6wis 





A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


ADY & BURGESS will publish, early in Janu- 
ary— 
A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 


In preparing this work, no expense or pains have 
been spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. 
Colored Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and 
Spanish ions or claims in the United States, in 
1655; of Aboriginal America, and of Mezico; with 
Pians of Battles, Maps of Cities, §c., &c., are inter- 
spersed throughout the work. 
Appropriate Questions and Notes on the Margin, 
with an Historical Chart, arranged on the best Chro- 
nology. 
Two Introductory Chapters are introduced, containing 
an account of American Antiquities, and a History of the 
Indian Tribes. The History is divided into three Parts 
or Epochs. 
The first extending from the Discovery of America by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Ifdependence. 
The second, from the Declaration of Independence to 
the Formation of the Federal Constitution. 
The third, from the Formation of the Constitution to 
the present time. ~ 
In Colonial History, no important point has been 
passed over; while a larger space has been devoted to 
the Revolutionary War, than is usual in School Histo- 
ries. 
The Biography of each President of the United States 
is given, in connection with his Administration. 
Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is 
particularly directed to an i idence, W! 
protecting care has been so often manifested in our na- 
tional existence. 
The work will be printed on large open type, well 
bound, and contain 450 pages 12mo. 
Teachers, Committees, and others interested in educa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to examine the work, 
which may be found early in Jan in the hands of 
Booksellers generally, and be obtained on application 


to the publishers, 
CADY & BURGESS, 60 John st. 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1848. 2wis , 








ETTER TO THE. PEOPLE OF THE UNT- 
TED STATES. This day published “A Lettlr 
to the People of the United States,” touching the mat- 
ter of Slavery, by Rev Theodore Parker, 1 vol 12mo, 


pp 120, cloth, 37cts—paper 25 cts. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Progress of the Christian Life: being a to the 
‘Formation of the Christian Character,’’ Henry 


Ware, Jr., DD., price 31 cts—cloth. 
The Silent Pastor, or Consolations for the Sick.— 





“The greatest of all afflictions is an affliction lost.””— 
— by Rev J, F. W. Ware, 18mo. pp 
cts. 
Naomi: or Boston, by Miss Eliza Buckminster Lee, 
1 vol 12mo. ;, 
Endeavors after the Christian Life—by James Mar- 
tineau, new volume—1 j 
Be ae Tale of Acadia—by Prof Longfellow, 
cts, &c., &c. , 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 184 Petes 
ington, opposite School st. : 





Y TEACHER’S NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 


his day published by BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 





plaints, Take heed, delays are dangerous. 
nov6 isly 
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XAMINATION of the West Newton State Nor- 
2 “yy School, Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1847, at 8 o’clock, 
The Classes will be examined in Orthography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, and Algebra, tid 
ssi win aoe L. SHaw. 
n Enuneiation, Reading, nogra Geography 
Geometry, and Navigation, yy on N: Lincoty. 
In Astronomy, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
Scripture Reading, Orthoepy, and the Principles and 
Art of Teaching, By the PRinciPAac. 
ComPposiTions.—ADDRESSEs. 


Examination to close at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
decl18 C. PEIRCE, Principal. 





NNUALS FOR 1848 AND OTHER ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS. ‘The Gem of the Season, 
an elegant gift book, illustrated with twetity engravings ; 
the contents original, valuable, and unexceptionable. 
The Opal, a Pure Gift for the Holidays, edited by Mrs 
S.J. Hale; entirely original in every department, em- 
bellished with beautiful st and a 
colored presentation plate. The ts of Memory, 
ao illustrated aunual, edited by Reynell Coates, M. D., 
with 12 beautiful embellishments. Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, with 9 Mezzotint era gine a The Rose of 
Sharon, a Religious Souvenir, editec Mrs 8. C. Ed- 
garton Mayo, with 7 Mezzotint engravings. The Ama- 
ranth, a Token of Remembrance, with ha engrav- 
ings. The Rose, or Affection’s Gift, edited by Emily 
Mershall, with 6 steel engravings. Christmas Blos- 
soms and New Year’s Wreath, by Uncle Thomas, with 
6 Mezzotint engravings. Scenes in the Lives of the 
Apostles, edited by H. Hastings Weld, with 8 illustra- 
tions, engraved on steel by John Sartain. Scenes in 
the Life of the Savior, by the Poets and Painters, edit- 
ed by Rufus W. Griswold, with 8 illustrations by Sar- 
tain. Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, illustrated by Sartain. Character and Costume in 
Turkey and Italy; designed and drawn from Nature, 
Thomas Allome, gio descriptive letter piess 
Wy Emily Reeve. The Beauties of Moore; a Series of 
ortraits of his Principal Female Characters, from 
Paintings by Eminent Artists; engraved by or under 
the immediate superintenjience of Mr Edward Finley, 
with descriptive letter-press. Illustrated editions of 
Moore, Southey, Byron, Campbell, Longfellow, Bryant 
and Willis. Beautiful editions of Lady of the Lake, 
Lalla Rooksh, Thompson’s Seasons, §c., &c., &c. The 
Inundation: or Peace and Pardon, Mrs Gore, with 
illustrations by George Craikshanks. Snow 
Storm, a Christmas Story, illustrated. For sate at 
deci8 SIMPKINS’S, 94 Washington street. 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
OF pe patterns, made to order, and constantly 

on 


Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK. Compiled by 

Rev. Messrs. Barnard and Gray, for the Ministry 

at Large in Boston. It is well suited for Vestry, and 
Social Meetings and for Sunday Schools. 

It contains Hymns with a number of Chants, and 

is in durable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 


per copy. 
i . G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 
Publined ne 94 Washington street. 








‘AT REDUCED PRICES. Library 
“Fook for Sais prot tegen ar pe 
i iety, are sa iefly_ at greatl 
prices, a JAMES LORING’S Bookstore, 182 Wah 
Miscellaneous Works at a great discount. dec25 


M« WATERSTON’S DEDICATION 
MON. True Position of the 





SER-. 
Church, in re- 








ispea st. «My ‘Teacher’s New Wear’s 
see vee ie 1g48—by Rev F.T. Gray. dec25 


Jation to the Age. A ee oe Dedi- 

cation of the of the Saviour, Nov. 10, 1847—by 

the Pastor, R. C. Waterston. Price 12} cents. Just 

I CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec25 isBt 111 Washington st. 
phe toro gf ge Pir yg mma os 

J nile Books. For at : / Me 

'8°S, Book and Stationery Store, xt Wa 


Garland, Christmas Blossoms, | 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 








“POETRY. 


For the Register. 


THE HEAVENLY REST- 


They do not toil in heaven; they live and love, 
Their heavenly Father every want supplies ; 

Nor can they from their blest abode remove, 

For nought can enter there that ever dies: 

A life of love—how sweetly pass its hours! 

Neo tear but that of joy can touch their cheeks, 
Their lips distil, like fragrance—breathing flowers, 
The trath that each to each forever speaks. 

Oh bless’d the Parent who has bid us know 

The joys that at His own right hand doth dwell; 
Oh biess’d the children that His praises show, 
And of His love in ceaseless worship ‘tell ; s 
And bless’d the Lamb that for their sins was slain, 


That they with Him forevermore might reign. 
3. Vv. 











THE WEAVER: 


A weaver sat by the side of his loom, 
A flinging the shuttle fast; 

And a thread that would last till the hour of doom, 
Was added at every cast. 


His warp had been by the angels spun, 
And his weft was bright and new, 
Like threads which the morning unbraids from 
the sun, 
All jewelled over with dew. 


And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rich, soft web were bedded ; 

And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours— 
Not yet were Time’s feet leaded. 


But something there came slow stealing by, 
And a shade on the fabric fell; 

And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly, 
For thought hath a wearisome spell. 


And a thread that next o’er the warp was lain, 
Was of melancholy gray; 

And aaon I marked there a tear-drop’s stain, 
Where the flowers had fallen away. 


Bat still the weaver kept weaving on, 
Though the fabric all was gray, 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves 
were gone, 
And the gold threads cankered lay. 


And dark, and still darker,—and darker grew 
Each newly woven thread ; 

And some were of a death-mocking bue, 
And some of a bloody red. 


And things all strange were woven in— 
Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears ; 

And the Webb was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tears. 


And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 
But he knew it would be a sin; 

So in light and in gloom the shattle he plied, 
A weaving these life-cords in. 


And as he wove, and, weeping, »till wove, 
A tempter stole him nigh; 

And with glozing words he to win him strove, 
But the weavergurned his eye. . 


He upward turned his eye to heaven, 
And still wove on—on—on! 

Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, 
And the tissue strange was done. 


Then he threw it about his shoulders bowed, 
And about his grizzled head, 

And gathering close the folds of his shroud, 
Lay bim down among the dead. 


And after I saw, in a robe of light, 
The weaver in the sky; 

The angel’s wings were not more bright, 
And the stars grew pale it nigh. 


And I saw, ’mid the folds, all the Iris-hued flowers 
That beneath his touch had sprung— 

More beautiful far than these stray ones of ours, 
Which the angels have to us flung. 


And wherever a tear had fallen down, 
Gleamed out a diamond rare; . 

And jewels befitting a monarch’s crown, 
Were the foot-prints left by Care. 


And wherever had swept the breath of a sigh, 
Waa'left a rich perfume; 
Aad with light from the fountain of bliss in the 
sky, 
Shone the labor of Sorrow and Gloom. 
And then I prayed, when my last work is done, 
And the silver life-cord riven, 


Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 
That I bear with me to heaven. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 














FEAR IN CHILDREN-—HARRIET MARTIN- 
EAU'S EARLY EXPERIENCE. 


{From Harriet Martineau on Household Education in 
People’s Journal. ]} 

There ia nothing in which children differ more 
than in their capacity for Fear. Butevery child 
has it more or less,—or ought to have it: for 
nothing can be made of a human being who has 
never experienced it. A child who has never 
known any kind of fear can have no power of 
imagination ;—can feel no wonder, no impulse of 
life, ne awe or veneration. Such a case proba- 
bly does not exist, except in a condition of idiotcy. 
A child who is called fearless, and who is con- 
gratulated.upon this,—who shows no shyness of 
strangers, who does not mind cold water, or falls, 
or being in the dark, who rung afier animals, 
and plays with ugly insects, may yet cower un- 
der a starry sky, or tremble at thunder, or be im- 
pressed for life by a mysterious dream. It is for 
the parents to watch the degree and the direction 
of an infant's fear, firmly assured that Whatever 
be this deyree and direction, all may end well un- 
der prudeat care, 

The least favorable case is that of the apathetic 
child. When it appears indifferent to whatever 
may happen to it, and shrinks from nothing, it 
must be as incapable of hope and enjoyment as 
of fear, and there must be something amiss in its 
realth,—in its nervous system; and its health is 
what must be looked to first. It must be well 
aourished and amused : its perceptive faculties 
‘nust be exercised, and every sort of activity must 
ye encouraged. if this succeeds, and its feel- 
ings begin to show themselves, fear will come 
with the rest ; and then its education in that re- 
spect must begin. But it must ever be carefully 
remembered that fear often puts on the appear- 
ance of apathy,—especially in a proud child. 
No creature 1s so inteosely reserved as a proud 
and timid child; and the cases are few in which 
the parents know anything of the agonies of its 
little heart, the spasms of its nerves, the soul 
sickness of its days, the horrors of its nights. It 
hides its miseries under an appearance of indiffer- 
ence or obstinacy, till its habitual terror impairs 
its health, or drives it into a temper of defiance 
or recklessness. | can speak with some certain- 
ty of this, from my own experience. I was as 
timid a child as ever was born; yet nobody knew 
or could know, the extent of this timidity ; for 
though abundantly open about everything else, J 

secret as the grave about this, 1 had s 
dream “t four years old which terrified’me to 
such an excess that 1 cannot now recall it .with- 
out @ beating of the heart. 1 could not look up 
at the sky on a clear night ; for I felt as if it was 
only just above the tree tops, and must crush me. 
I could not cross the yard except at a run. —from 
a sort of feeling, with no real belief,—that a bear 
wasafterme. The horrors of my nights were 
inexpressible. The main terror however was a 
magic-lantern which we were treated with once 
4 year, and sometimes twice, We used to talk 
vf this exhibition as a prodigious pleasure ; and 

cortrived to,reckon it as such : but I never saw 


the white cloth, with its circlé of yellow light, 
without being in a cold perspiration from ecxgen 
foot. One of the pictures on the slides was a 

ways suppressed by my father, lest it should 
frighten the little anes ;—® 8 head, vom- 
iting flames. He little thoug tthat a girl of 
thirteen could be terrified by this: but when I 


| was thirteen,—old enough to be put in charge of 


some children who were to see the magic lan- 
terv,—this slide was exhibited by one of my 
brothers among the rest. Thad found it hard 
enough to look and laugh before ; and now I 
turned so faint thatI could not stand, but by 
grasping a chair. But for the intensity of my 
shame, 1 should have dropped. Much of the 
benefit of instraction was lost to me during all 
the years that I had masters: my rr failed 
me when they knocked at the door, and | could 
never ask a question, or get vdice to make a re- 
mark. I could never play to my music master, 
or sing with a clear voice but when | was sure 
nobody could hear me. Underall this, my health 
was bad ; my behaviour was dogged and provok- 
ing, and my temper became for a time insuffera- 
ble. Its-improvement began from the year when 
I first obtained some release from habitual fear. 
During these critical years I misled every body 
about me by a habit of concealment on this one 
subject which I am sure I should not now have 
strength for under any inducement whatever. 
Because | climbed our apple tree, and ran along 
the top of a high wall, and took great leaps, and 
was easily won by benevolent strangers, and be- 
cause 1 was never known to hint or own myself 
afraid, no one suspected that fear was at the bot- 
tom of the immoveable indifference and apparent- 
ly unfeeling obstinacy by which I perplexed and 
annoyed everybody about me. 1 make these 
confesssons willingly, in the hope that some in- 
experienced or busy parent may be awakened by 
them to observe, whether the seeming apathy of 
a child be reall m indifference, or the outward 
working of some hidden passion of fear. 

Bold children are good and promising sub- 
jects; and itis a delightful thing to a parent's 
heart to see an infant fairly trying its powers- 
against difficulties and obstacles—confronting na- 
ture in all seasons, of light and darkness, of sun- 
shine and tempest, in the face of strangers and 
friends alike, free and fearless. It is delightful 
to think how much misery and embarrassment he 
is spared, by his happy constitution of nerves and 
brain. But, while the proud parent sees in him 
the future discoverer or sailor, or leader among 
ten, it must be remembered that in order to be 
come great, in order to become truly a man in all 
he must learn and endure much that can be learn- 
ed and endured only through fea:, and the con- 
quest of it. That there is some fear in him is 
certain ; and the parent must silently search it 
out, and train it up into that awe and modesty 
which are necessary to the high courage of a 
whoie life. No man or woman can be a faithful 
servant of Daty, qualified to live, suffer, and die 
fori, who has not grown up in awe of something 
higher than himself—in veneration of some pow- 
ers greater than he cao understand ; and this awe 
and veneration have in them a large element of 
fear at the beginning. What this element is, 
in each case, the parents must set themselves to 
understand. Too many think it their duty to 
make achild afraid, if fear does not seem to come 
of itself; and too many do this withont thinking 
it thei: duty, from the spirit of opposition being 
excited in themselves, from the experience of in- 
convenient fearlessness in the child. 1 have 
known a tutor avow his practice of beating a bold 
boy till he broke two canes over him, because the 
boy ought to Jeara that he is under a power (a pow- 
er of arm) greaterthan his own, and must, through 
fear of it, apply himself to his appointed business. 
Such inflictions make a boy reckless, or obstinate, 
or deceitful. And I have seen far too many in- 
stances of irritable parents who have tried to 
manage a high-spirited child by threats ; and, the 
threats failing, by blows, or shutting up io the 
dark, or hobgoblin prophecies, which have cre- 
ated no real awe or obedience, but only defiance, 
or forced and sullen submission. This will nev- 
erdo. A tender parent will never have the heart 
to breed fear in a child, knowing that ‘‘fear hath 
torment.”’ A truly loving parent will know that 
it would be less unkind to bruise his child’s 
limbs, or burn its flesh, than to plant torturing 
feelings in hisanind. The most effectual way, 
for all purposes, is to discover the fear that is al- 
ready there, in order to relieve him from it, by 
changing this weakness into a source of strength 
and comfort. What is it—this foor shac ties Nid- 
den in hint A boy who is not afraid of the 


an oath. A girl who is not afraid of a spider or 
a toad, or of thieves, or of climbing ladders, 
may tremble at the moaning of the wind in the 





entering a sick chamber. 
let the parents watch carefully but silently, till 
tney have found it out : and, baving found it out, 
let tnem lead on the child toconquest, both by 
reason and by bringing such courage as he has 
to bear on the weak point. In any case, wheth- 
jer of a bold or a timig child, the only completely 
| effectual training comes from the parents’ exam- 
| ple. 
that they dread nothing but doing wrong, for ei- 
| ther themselves or their children, the fears of the 
most timid and of the boldest will alike take this 
| direction, sooner or later ; and the courage of both 
will, with more or less delay, become adequate 
to bear and do anything for couscience sake. If 

it be the clear rule and habit of an entire heuse- 
| hold to dread and detest only one thing, the fear 
and dislike of every mind in the household will 
become concentrated upon that one thing, and ev- 
ery heart will become stout to avoid and repel it. 
And if the one dreaded thing be sin, it is well ; 


| for the courage of each and all will be perpetual- | 


ily reinforced by the whole syrength of the best 
| faculties of every mind. 

As for the case of the timid child,—let not the 
| parent be disheartened, for the noblest courage 
of man or woman has often grown out of the ex- 
cessive fears of the child. It is true, the litile 
creature is destined to undergo many a moment 
of agony, many an hour of misery, many a day 
of discouragement ; but all this pain may be more 
than compensated for by the attainment of such a 
freedom and strength at last as may make it feel 
as if it has passed from hell to heaven. ‘Think 
what it must be for a being who once scarcely 
dared to look round from fear of lights on the 
| ceiling or shadows on the wall, who started at 
| the patter of the rain, or the rustle of the birds 
|leaving the sprayy who felt suffocated by the 
breeze and maddened by the summer lightning, to 
pass free, fearless and glad through all seasons 
and their change,—all climes and their mysteries 
and dangers ;—to pass exhilarated through rag- 
ing seas, over glaring deserts, and among wild 
forests! Think what it must be fora creature 
who once trembled before a new voice or a grave 
countenance, and writhed under a langh of ridi- 
cule, and lied, at the eost of deep mental agony, 
to avoid a rebuke,—think what it must be to 
such a creature to find itself at last free and fear- 
less,—enjoying such calm satisfaction within as 
to suffer nothing from the ridicule or the blame 
of those who do not know his mind, and so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the true value of things 
as to have no dread of sickness, or poverty, or 
the world’s opinion, because no evil that can be- 
fall him can touch his peace !- Think what a no- 
ble work it willbe to raise your trembling little 
one to such a condition as this, and you will be 
eager to begin the task at once, and patient and 
watchful to continue it from day to day. 


First, how-to begin. The most essential thing 
for a timid infant is to have an absolutely unfail- 
ing refuge in its mother. {t may seem unneces- 
sary to say this. It may appear impossible that 
a mother’s tenderness should ever fail toward a 
helpless little creature whe has nothing but that 
tenderness to look to: but alas! it is not so. I 
know a lady who is considered very sweet tem- 
pered, and who usually is so—kind and hospita- 
ble, and fond of her children. Her infant under 
six months old was lying on her arm one day 
when the dessert was on the table ; and the child 
was eager after the bright glasses and spoons, 
and more restless than was convenient. After 
several attemps to make it lie quiet, the mother 
slapped it,—slapped it hard. his was from an 
emotion of disappointed vanity, from vexation 
that the child was not “good” before visitors. 
If such a thing could happen, may we not fear 
that other mothers may fail in tenderness,—in 
the middle of the night, for instance, after a toil- 
some day, when kept awake by the child’s rest- 








dark, or of a bull, or of a ghost, may tremble at | 
the sight of a drunken man, or at the hearing of | 


If the every day life of the parents shows | 


take its sleep! Little do such mothers know 
the fatal mischief they do by impaitiag their 
child's security with t € they did, they 
would andergo anything before they would let a 
harsh eard.es acepenp tone them, or in- 
dulge in a severe look or a hasty movement. A 
child’s heart responds to the tones of its mother’s 
voice like a harp to the wind ;_ and its only hope 
for peace and courage is in hearing nothing but 

entleness from her, and experiencing nothing 
Got uor love, whatever may be its trou- 
bles elsewhere. Su posing this to be all right, 
the mother will feel hersel from the first the de- 
positary of its confinence;—a confidence as 8a- 
cred as any other, though tacit, and about mat- 
ters which may appear to all but itself and her 
infinitely small. Entering by sympathy into its 
fears, she will incessanily charm them away, till 
the child becomes open to reason, —and even after- 
wards; for the most terrible fears are precisely 
those which have nothing to do with reason. She 
will bring it acquainted with every object in the 
room or house, letting it handle in merry play 
everything which could look mysteriouly to its 
fearful eye, and rendering it familiar with every 
household sound. Some of my worst fears in 
infancy were from lights and shadows. The 
lamp-lighter’s torch on a winter's afternoon, as 
he ran along the street, used to casta gleam, 
and the shadow of the window frames, on the 
ceiling ; and my blood ran cold at the sight, ev- 
ery day, even though I was un my father’s knee, 
or on the rug in the middle of the circle round 
the fire. Nothing but compulsion cvuld make 
me enter our drawing-room before breakfast on 
a summer morning ; and if carried there by the 
maid, I hid my face in a chair that I might not 
see what was dancing on the wall. If the sun 
shone (as it did at that time of day,) on the glass 
lustres on the mantle-piece, fragments of gay 
colour were cast on the wall ; and as they danced 
when the glass drops were shaken, 1 thought 
they were alive,—a sort of imps. Bat, as I nev- 
er told any body what I felt, these could not be 
met, or charmed away ; and I grew up to an age 
which I will not mention before 1 could look 
steadily at prismatic colours dancing on the wall. 
Suffice it thatit was long after I had read enough 
of Optics to have taught any child how such col- 
ours came there. Many an infant is terrified at 
the shadow of a perforated night-lamp, with its 
round spaces of light. Many a child lives in per- 
petual terror of the eyes of portraits on the walls, 
—or of some grotesque shape in the pattern of 
the paper-hangings. Sometimes the terror is of 
the clack of the distant loom, orof the clink 
frou the tinman’s, or of the rumble of carts un- 
der a gateway, or of the creak of a water-wheel, 
or the gush of a mill-race. Everything is o1 
may be terrifying to a timid infant; and it is 
therefore a mother’s charge to familiarise it gent- 
ly and playfully with everything” that it can pos- 
sibly notice, making sport with all sights, and 
inciting it to imitation of all sounds—from the 
drone of the pretty bee to the awful cry of the 
old clothes-man ;—from the twitter of the spar- 
rows on the roof to the toll of the distant church 
bell. 

It is a matter of course that no mother will al- 
low any ignorant person to have access to her 
child who will frighten it with goblin stories, or 
threats of the old black man, She might as well 
throw up her charge at once, and leave off think- 
ing of house-hold education altogether, as permit 
her child to be exposed to such maddening in- 
humanity as this. The instances are not few of 
idiotcy or death from terror so caused. 

While thus preventing or sca'tering fears 
which arise from the imagination, both parents 
should be constantly using the littié occasions 
which are always arising, for exercising their 
child’s courage. The most timid children have 
always courage in one direction or another. 
While 1 was trembling and fainting under mag- 
ic-lanterns and street cries, I could have suffered 
any pain and died any death without fear, the 
circumstances being fairly laid before me. Let 
the timid child be made hardy in its play by ex- 
ample and encouragement. t it be cheered on 
to meet necessary pain without flinching,—the 
taking out a thorn, or pulling out a tooth. Let 
it early hear of real heroic deeds,—hear them 
spoken of with all the affectionate admiration 
with which we naturally speak of such acts, If 
a life is saved from fire or drowning, let the 
children hear of it as a joyfu! fact. Let them 


hear how steadily William Tell’s little son 
tood. far hie f£-+1--. eo etruvt trough me apple. 


t them hear how the good man who was on 
his way to be burnt for his religion took off his 
shoes, and gave them toa barefooted man who 
came to stare at him, saying that the poor man 
wanted the shoes, but ne could do without them 
now. Let them hear of the other good man who 





| was burnt for his religion, and who promised 
chimney, or at a frown from her mother, or at | some friends, in danger of the same fate, that he 
Whatever be the fear, | would clasp his hands above his head in the 


| midst of the fire, if he found the pain so beara- 


| ble that he did not repent, and who did lift up 
| his arms and join them afierhis hands were con- 
| sumed ,—so giving his friends on the hill-side 
|comfort and strength. If any child of your ac- 
_ quaintance does*a brave thing, os bears pain 
| cheerfully, let your children hear of it as a good 
and happy thing. Above all, let them see, as I 
|said beture, all their lives Jong, that you fear 
| nothing but wrong-doing,—neither tempests nor 
| comets, nor reports of famine or fev nor the 
|tongues of the quarrelsome, nor any other of 
| the accidents of life,—no pain, in short, but pain 
| of conscience, —and the same spirit will strength- 
/en in them. heir fear will follow the direction 
of yours; their courage will comein sympathy 
| with yours ; and their minds will fill more and 
| more with thoughts of hope and heroism which 
| niust in time drive out such remaining terrors as 
| cannot be miet by fact or reason. 

In this fearlessness of yours is included fear- 
lessness for your chileren, as well as for your- 
| selves. While their limbs are soft and feeble, of 
| course you must be strength and safety to them: 
but when they artive at a free use of their 
limbs andysenses, let them fully enjoy that free 
| use. English are behind almost every na- 
tion in the strength and hardihood of the race of 
ichildren. In Americal have seen little boys 
| af® girls perched in trees overhanging fearful 
| precipices, and crawling about great holes in 
bridges, while the torrent was rushing below ; 
and | could not learn that accidents from such 
practices were ever heard of. In Switzerland | 
have seen mere infants scrambling among the 
rocks after the goats,—themselves as safe as 
kids, from the only habit of relying on their 
)own powers. In Egypt and Nubia | have seen 
| five-year old re pling about like ducks in 
| the rapids of the Nile, while some, net much 
| older, were not satisfied with hauling and push- 
ing, as our boat ascended the cataract, but 
swam and dived, to heave off her keel from 
sunken rocks. Such children are saved from 
danger, as much as fiom fear, by an early use of 
all the powers they have: and it would be a 
happy thing for many an English child if its pa- 
rents were brave enough to encourage it to try 
how much itcan do with its wonderful little 
body. Of this, however, we shall have to say 
more under another head. 








INTERESTING EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 


In the street leading from the ancient sea- 
shore, in the neighborhood of the theatres, to 
the so-called crossway of the Fortuna,and thence 
in a direct line to the northern city wall, there 
has been excavated a house that surpasses in 
richness and elegance all that has been discov - 
ered previvusly. The space of the court-yard 
is open, has a Mosaic pavement, and on the 
walls fantastic pictures of the richest and most 
tasteful style. At the sides of the atrium (court- 
yard) are small sleeping-rooms, with wall paint- 
ings. In the back ground of the reception-hall 
is adining room, where are seen three large 

intings of full-size figures. They represent 

reules and Omphale holding his club, ‘and 
wrapped in the skin of the Nemean lion. Next, 
Bacchus asa boy, and arm-in-arm with Silenus, 
on a cart drawn by two oxen, and followed by 
Bacchantines. Thirdly, a Bacehanal procession 
of triumph, with a Victoria, who engraves into 
a shielé the exploits of the victorious god. 
Here were also the Triklina, reposing beds, 
(not vol:ke our low divans,) the feet of which 
are richly adorned with sila: Behind the re- 
ception-hall there appears a garden; with a mag- 
nificent fountain at the end, adorned with much 
Mosaic, and alittle marble statue of Silenus. 





lessness, or amidst the hutry of the day, when 
business presses, and the little creature will not 


* 


In the middie is the water-reservoir, adorned 
with elegant marble sculptores, such asa small 
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 Faunus ries out a thorn fr@m the foot of a 


goat, a bearded satyr, av'ag, a hare stealin 
grapes, an amorino upon a dolphin, a youthfu 
field goddess keeping on her lap a new-born 
goat, whose mother is caressing it standing on 
her hind legs. This dwelling joins a second 
ually open atrium where the servants lived. 
ere was found a four-wheeled wagon with iron 
wheels and much bronze ornament. The Kitch- 
en contained many neat implements of bronze, 
and the traces of smoke were in many places vis- 
ible after the lapse of eighteen centuries. The 
dwelling had—what is very rare—second and 
third stories, to which led a wide staircase. 
Upon a small picture close to the staircase lies 
a letter with the (scarcely legible) name of the 
owner of the house, in oblique characters, and 
plainly indicating his rank. It belonged to one 
of the Curie or Senators of Pompeii. All the 
walls and rooms of the house are decorated with 
pictures of comic and tragic scenes, and u 
one of them is depicted a young girl with masks 
and double flute. The house has therefore been 
christened, Casa della Sonatrice ‘ordell’ Ercole 
Ubbriaco, It is the newest excarvation of im- 
portance. ‘ 





A nemarxasLe Avrouire. Qn the 14th July 
last, a remarkable erolite fell at Branman, in 
Bohemia. Two fragments were found, one 
weighing fifteen the other twenty-one kilogram- 
mes. The erolite appeared to proceed, as is 
very often the case, from a small black cloud. 
The smaller fragment fell upon a house, pierced 
the roof, struck a beam which caused it to devi- 
ate slightly from its course, passed through a 
ceiling composed of white clay and straw, and 
entered a room where several persons were as- 
sembled, but, fortunately, no one was hurt. A 
circumstance worthy of remark was, that the 
straw of the ceiling traversed by the meteor was 
not in the least carbonized ; itonly appeared of 
a brighter yellow, with semi-metalic lustre ; pie- 
ces of straw even adhering to the stone present- 
ed no trace of carbonization. A fragment has 
been analyzed by M. Fisher, of Breslau, who 
found in it, besides sulphuretted iron, carbon, 
phosphorus, and bromine. In sawing the mass, 
globules were inflamed by the friction of the 
teeth of the saw, and a bright light produced. 

[Literary Gazette. 





Anecpotse or Wesster. A few years since, 
but before the ‘‘Great Northern Railroad’’ pass- 
ed through his farm, he was on his way to the 
Old Homestead. He took the stage at Con- 
cord, N. H., and had for a companion a very 
old man. After some conversation, he ascer- 
tained that the old man was from the neighbor- 
ing town to Salisbury, and he asked him if he 
ever knew ‘‘Captain Webster ?’’ 

‘Surely I did,’’ said the old man, ‘‘and the 
Captain was a brave and good man, sir, and no- 
bly did he fight for us, with General Stark, at 
Bennington-”’ 

‘Did he leave any children?” said Mr. 
Webster. 

“Oh, yes; there was Ezekiel, and I think 
Daniel.”’ 

‘‘And what has become of them!” asked 
Mr. Webster. 

‘‘Why, Ezekiel—and he wasa powerful man, 
sir—I have heard him plead in court often; yes, 
sir, he was a powerful man, and fell dead while 
pleading at Concord.” 

““Well,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘and what be- 
came of Daniel?’ 

‘**Daniel—Daniel,” repeated the old man, 
thoughtfully, “‘why Damiel, | delieve, is a law- 
yer about Boston, somewhere.” 





Tue Ricur or Buriat Rervusev. [We take 
the following from the Christian Freeman. Such 
acts of oppression and cruelty have their full share 
of influence, we doubt not, in opening the eyes of 


many Catholics in this country to the false claims of 


their Church. We should suppose that mere ex- 
pediency would dictate a different course. ] 


‘$A respected ber of our society was called 
to sympathize with his sister in her bereavement of 
a husband. The deceased was of Irish parents, 


who are Catholics. His mother called upon her 
uisnup, £izpauicr, UN tHe UTeTet-s ~f4b~ danoaca 


and requested, and earnestly pleaded that her son 
might be buried in the Catholic barying ground, in 
South Boston, in which the family owned a share. 
But the bishop peremptorily refused to grant her re- 
quest. His reasons were, that the son married a 
Protestant wife; and he did not come to the priest 
after his marriage and ask the forgiveness of the 
church, and become re-instated; and he did not re- 
ceive the prayers of the priest before his death. 
The grief stricken mother returned, disappointed 
and heart broken. In the evening the father of the 
deceased went to the bishop, with the hope that he 
might find favor with his reverence. Our friend ac- 
companied him. They arrived at the bishop’s door 
about 9 o'clock, and pulled the bell. The bishop 
showed himself at the door, and the mourning fath- 
er presented his plea for the privilege, and the right 
even—to lay the remains of his son in one of the 
graves which he himself owned in their ground be- 
fore mentioned. The bishop replied that it was of 
no use for him to come st that time of night, or any 
other time, with such a request. The applicant 
then renewedly urged his right, as one of the few 
original proprietors of the ground. But the bishop 
refused to hear him through, and shut the door in 
the faces of his visitants, leaving them in their 
amazement on the steps of the door.”’ 








CATHOLIC NUNCIO FoR CONSTANTINOPLE, 
The Pogirecently consecrated with his own hands, 
in the chapel of the Quirinal, the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, who goes to fulfil the functions of apostolic 
nuncio at the Court of Constantinople. The Pat- 
riarch iq@ man remarkable for the beauty of his 
a nobleness of his appearance, and the 
intelligence and cultivation of his mind; he has al- 
ready spent ten years io a mission in the Levant, 
and is perfectly familia: with the language and man- 
ners of Turkey. He is accompanied by the Abbe 
Jemauri, who was the first, last year, to advise the 
Sultan to send an ambassador to Rome. 





Roman Catruouic Statistics 1n THe U.S. 
We learn from the Catholic Almanac for 1848, that 
the Catholic population in thecountry is estimated 
at 1,190,700. Within the United States there are 
three Catholic Archbishops, 24 Bishops, 890 
Priests, and 907 churches. ‘Twenty Priests died 
last year. 
time an accession of 76 to the number Priests, 
and 95 additional churches have been erected or 


dedicated. 
_ 
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GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win 
ter st., where may be found the ricnest and Best as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
(fe., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Coods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 


(VHILD’s FRIEND FOR JANUARY. 
~~ CONTENTS. 





My Closet; or, the New Year’s Gift. 
Wonders of Geology. 
Stanzas. 
‘The Errand Boy. 
ag fee Hymn. 
ishing-Cap, No. 8,—Concluded. 
Who are the Rik? 
To Hal. 
Anecdote of General Putnam. 
The Hermitage of Sainte Madeline. 


_ This work 1s Edited by Mrs E. L. Follen, and Pub- 
lished Ist of each month at $1 50 per annum, by 
L. C. BOWLES, 111 Washington st. 


janl lis2o . 





P. PEABODY has just received the remnant of 
E. the Second Edition of “STUDIES IN RELt- 
G10N,” and offers them for sale. This much esteemed 
work is particularly adapted for a gift to young and old 
at this season. Price 50 cents. ist dec25 








EW BOOK. How to spoil a Good Citizen: and 

other stories by Miss Abbot, Author of “Willi 

Roger.” Se. Th ty plaid 
jaunt S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 Washington st. 


. 


Theré has been in the same on of 


_ “THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO. 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 
BOSTON, 

AS been in ion for five years.—Originated 
H Secuealheaenaaer ot bu Rs and selling Teas 
and Coffees, and nothing else; sc lhas pied wi unexam- 
pled success. Purchasing whole chops at once, and 
selling for cash only, at a small advance on the pound, 
they were enabled to make better selections, and sell 
cheaper than those not engaged exclusively in the trade. 
As a general rule there is 

§$ TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 4) 
in purchasing of us. We will seli 

5 lbs good Black Tea, for $ 

5 Ibs superior Black ‘l'ea, (Oolong flavor,) 

ios good Green Tea, 

tfbs good strong Young Hyson, 

5 lbs delicious Green Tea, 

Many Stores charge 75 cents per for no better 
Tea. yo bo are packed cpa peculiarly our 
own, in to ten pound ages, compris! 
over 50 ddenen tieda, and labelled with our own label, 
duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 

we, @ NATIVE CHINAMAN, who has had many 
ears experience in Canton (bis native place,) in this 
ase jy will be found at the Company’s Warehouse, 
and superintending the packing, &c., and 
ppy to have his friends call on him. 
ay OUR AIM 18 £1 
TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH. 

Any person, by euclosing the money in a letter, in 
feneonne of a postmaster, and sending by mail, will 

ve the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 
rected. 

Orders sent through express men answered with the 
same care as on a personal application, and with 
promptness. 

An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will be 
appointed in each town in New England, by applica- 
tion ts the Co. in Boston, postage paid. 

QG- We employ no Travelling Agents. £9 5 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors. 
« nov20 ptf 
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THE PREPARATORY AND HIGR . SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Is bo open for the reception of pupils. Hours 9 
u a 

Ora Instruction, Lectures, APPARATUS 
Maps anv DiaGRams are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speakine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Paintine, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY and the various essentials to a 
and accomplished female education. 

For Heattu, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DEPORTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
NASIUM FoR Lapies, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEQALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a p1PLoma of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 

‘TEACHERS will be employed who are distinguished 
in their several departments, as follows, viz. 

Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 

Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher «f French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 

* German. 


directin; 
will be 





OE. Lintoa, Orn amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. 
Drawing, Painting and Perspectiveg 

B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singin 

Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented “LapiEs 
DrawinG-room CatistHenics,”’ for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Deportment. 
Further particulars, terms, and References given at 
the School rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 

F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 

sept25 lisos6m 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
New ty Srereotryrep Epitiox. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. : 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two editions will in future be issuaed—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
= mentary Hymns. ‘ 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
exainined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
thewe «f «ho numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartfordy Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land the Southern and Western States. 

We tfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
o24 «otf Chambers 131 Washingon st. _ 


| ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 

CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E. Coulon and Cellarius, in 
the above cities. - 

Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 8 and 5 
o’clock on Mondays and ‘I hursdays. 

Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, for lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. S. will have the 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &e., ap ly to Mr. S. at the 
Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capen, Prinei | of he High 
Schoul for Young Ladies. ef oct2 


ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE FOR 


January. 








CONTENTS. 

‘The Old anil New Year. 

What is your Life? 

Ashley Wood. 

The Childless Mother. 

The Lord’s Supper. 

Public Causes of Gratitude—A Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon, by Rev C. A. Bartol. 

Lines written in a Severe Storm. 

Letter from a Deserter condemned to be hanged, to 
his Brother in New York. 
The Phenomenon of Motion. 
Editor’s Collectanea. No. VIII. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Installation at East Cambridge, Mass. 

Dedication at Framingham, Mass. 

Dedication of the Church on Indiana Street, Boston. 
Our Religious Newspapers. 

Massachusetts Quarterly. 

New Style of Ordinations and Installations. 
American Unitarian Association, 

Lamentations. 


This work is Edited by Rev F. D. Huntington— 
and Published 1st of each month at two dollars per an- 


num, by 
L. C. oo 111 Washington st. 


Grandin Dudley & Blake, 
, SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 WasHincton STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 
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Hips hep genre my 
patients a ly 

at all times be found at ber celles, 

NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great and success in 
her practice, which from her sear baahasag~ be 
too rally known to require comment. 
pe aon entire’ , and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over po Bre as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where 

pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill of some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so letter—(direcged as above,) explaining 
one case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mau. . 

MepictineEs forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

Q@-Lertrens must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 








Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


HE anteeieee having been appointed Agents to} wing: 
the Albion spans Tt Mision ead vicinte , are { Extract 


prepared to receive proposals for Iusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered \y eabnieaptidaale cases to grant 


licies without ‘reference to the Board of Directors in| tion; and I feel that our communi 


ndon. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perfect Security, — from a large pt gps up capital | | 


and accumulated profits of a business 
years standing. 


Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 


; 3 
DANIELL & co., 
201 Washington Street, 


FAVING received the most part of our Stock for 


over FORTY | collection many hymns 


FALL SALES, 
We are now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE anp 
Rerau,a 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODs, 
our Departments, viz. :— 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS; LINENS, SHAWLS, 


AND » 


ALY pIN 


Laces and Ymbroideries, 


QUILTS, BL ay ET 


COTTONS, FLAN at, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


—AND— 


MOURNING GOODs. 
Our Stock is already v la 
atl toi on tie siviedl of & Gr: bh 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and a: 


ONE PRICE! 


DANIELL& CO., - 
sept25 f No 201 Washington st. 


IIRISTIAN HYM NS; FOR PUBLI ! 
C VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by Soe, 
= the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Ninth Edi 
ion. 

‘The publishers respectfully ask attention to thi 
Collection of Hymns for the Socict jes of the Unitarian 
denomination. The hi comn ¢ ndations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by win: it has been examin- 
el, and who are qualified to judge ot its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimat.on i which the * Chris- 
ian Hymns’ 13 held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


‘J 
* LT have looked through the look with grea satisfac- 
ion; are under much 
ligation to‘ the Committee vt Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
vauty and interest of ic worship. I find in your 
t aré new to me, and—w’ 
should hardlv have expected—are likewise among a 
west tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 


In av 





aually. great good taste, and wita a : ; 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, ie gooe witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 


HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on | .~:sion and sub} 


ing interest. 
Pre insured icipate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 
ledical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxson,*M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, ; for Boston and vicinity. 
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ORGANS 


O* any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LISERAL 
terms. ; 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SEcRETARY, 
crospy'§ NiCHO LS : 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A 
U. A. A liberal discount madeto those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





S—- BELLS. The Suabscribe:s continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Charches and other public buildings, SoLar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Fac » on Causeway street or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & Co. 

myl is3tosly 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEDN DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 
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TANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that continue the husi- 
ness of manufacturing and vendi iano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
— friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 
i 


RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 


N.B. Henry ALven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the ic that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON S87. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS LIBRARY,—compris- 

ing = ys Introduction, do Hebrew Commmon- 
wealth, rchwology, . Cappe’s , do Life of 
Christ, Lardner’s Works, § vols 4to, Leland on Reve- 
lation, Newconb’s Observations, Rosenmulla on New 
Testament, 5 vols, do Old Testament 4 vols,Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, South’s Isaiah, Scriptural Interpreter 
edited by Dr. Gannett and others, Re igion of Nature, 
Tucker, Light of Nature, Stuart’s Complete Works, 
Paley’s Complete Works, Wardlaw on Unitarianism, 
Vindication of Unitarianism, Campbell’s Lectures, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Coleridge’s Friend, “ee 
on the Passions, Carpenter’s Harmony, Spark’s 
says and Tracts, Taylor on the Atonement, Massillon’s 

rges, Locke’s Common Place Family Bible, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, Locke on the Epistle, Taylor on 
Romans, Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Voices of the Church in 
Reply to Strauss’, Dodd’s Common Place Family Bi- 
ble, Christian Examines , Barnes’ Isaiah, 








Illustrations, &c., &e. For sale low 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov6 is3tostf 111 Washington st. 
ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000-coPizs sop. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 

The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. : 

The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
a of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 

mo. 

The above 
tail, by JAM 
street. 


LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. Valley Fray ope 

graphy of the Mississippi ; tow is 

ted Physical xy of the Atlan 

tic United States, and the whole can Continent; 

second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 

For sale at the office of the Christian ister 14 

Water street. 1 


ger OF CONSOLATION, 34 Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper = large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price $1. 
my29_ tf Corner of Washington and School sts. _ 
HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, with 





blished and for sale, wholesale and re- 
MUNROE & CO. 134 _—— 
1 i my 
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ecentl exhibited at 
Se iid alka Whee he eawional 
rich stock of 


Tuition is 


for genteel families, wi 
ap-| same, with Fruit Tree's Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 


premium GOODS. The 


ides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 


subject. The number of hyins is large, but 

\ think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
\or ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
itn Hymns’ into their Churches:— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 


Rev. C. P: *s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
a tieps, Taunton, Mass. 


—e » Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
- ————-, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C.Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, i 
Rev wre Barrett’s; Boston. 
Chay el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. ie 
ot eo per Mai Mass. 
oun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Rox ; 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. wd 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. M *s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hyma 
Books, ave requested to send to usfor copiesof ¢ 
above for examination 


» Bridgeport, Conn. 
, Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr a , Taunton. 
OSBY & NICHOLS ishers 
325 lisostf lil Wikies st 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
‘ cilities manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


ae STONE BUILDING, 
14 &15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


_N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. PRescorrt is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. uf myl 








Dr. 8. Stocking,--Surgeon Dentist. 


— in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to in future, to afiord them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be bad at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block vork, carved with 
alse gums, he is ocyee with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by a heric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the mouth and lips a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. is style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beanty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest.assured that the 
ag used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore: if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not _ pe-fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves withont pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 
to call and examine ey of work. 
OFFICE, NO. WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy31 6m 





\YRAMINGHAM ACADEMY. This Institution is 
F at present under the charge of Mr. J. 4. Hastings, 
a Pe by able and —— Teacher. 

nstraction is given in wll the branckes preparatory 
for College or a eg 
The year is divided into four terms, beginning the 
first Tuesday in September, December, March and June- 

$4 00 for English branch—$5 60 for those 
who attend to the languages. Board can be obtained 
in the same family with the Preceptor for $2 50 per 
week, including washing, &c. ‘The location is pleas- 


ant, possessing every advantage of situation which 
could 


Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, Rush’s Scripture —— 1 


ibly be desired, and every exertion will be 
the improvement of the pupil both in and out 


REFERENCES.—Maj. Benj. Wheeler, Framingham, 


Hon. Josiah Adams, do, Rev. Chas. Train, do, Hon. 
Samuel Greele, Boston, Rev. Ralph Sanger, Dover, 
Col. Moses Edgell, Fram'ngham, Rev. Wm. Barry, do, 
Simon Whitney, do, Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, do, 
Trustees. os3in oct30 





Houses for Sale or Zo Let. 


Fo Sale or To Let, in Old Combridge, two new and 


modern built Dwelling Hove, eligibly situated on 
ie st., about three minutet walk from the Colleges 

‘ with every convenience 
Garden attached to the 


deo supplied with the best of water.— 


from the city every tenminutes. A 
Coaches run to sad : mid Precaessoee nay eyed 


large portion ot or Railroad Stock would be taken in 


particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 
., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL a, 


, on the premises. 
subscriber pur- 
chased the “SUPERB” eer RT MENT OF 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 
GIRANDOLES AND CANDELABRA. 


echanics’ Fair, now offers 
pokey 29 TREMONT ROW, 


a 
ARDSO 





sale at his 
Watches, Clocks, Silver and § 


ke., &e. 








ee el re arse Se | 


book, is just ished and is 
for sale at the Office of theChris ister, No. 22 
School Street,—up stairs. deci 


Plate, Table Cutlery, Teo Tray, 


~oct23 B. FOSTER. 
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